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CHAPTER  I 
THE  NOVELS  OF  JOHN  STEINBECK 
His  Technique 


THE  NOVELS  OF  JOHN  STEINBECK 
In  General 

When  a  critic  referred  to  Erflile  Zola's  work  as 
"literature  putride" ,  Zola's  answer  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  endeavoring  to  tell  the  truth  about  life  with 
absolute  veracity,  no  matter  how  ugly  or  squalid  or  resented 
by  others  that  truth  might  be. 

From  the  time  John  Steinbeck  changed  his  style  from 
lyrical  to  sociological,  it  beceune  increasingly  evident  that 
comparisons  between  his  works  and  those  of  Emile  Zola  and 
Charles  Dickens  were  inevitable. 

Much  which  was  scathing  has  been  written  about  each 
of  these  men  and  their  literary  efforts.     Yet  probably 
nothing  more  derogatory  was  ever  said  than  about  Zola  after 
he  had  made  such  scientific  studies  on  the  subjects  about 
which  he  wrote.     The  study  of  the  pitiful  situation  of  the 
Belgian  coal-miners,  clerical  celibacy,  the  history  of  a 
family  tainted  by  heredity,  the  effects  of  drunkenness  and 
idleness,  courtesan  life  and  French  peasantry  so  absorbed 
his  attention  that  he  proposed  to  formulate  a  social  theory. 
Without  realizing  it  himself,  he  had  established  the 
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naturalistic  school  of  fiction.    However,  he  was  too  pain- 
fully truthful  and  honest  to  be  popular.     To  the  everlasting 
discredit  of  France,  he  was  even  refused  the  honor  of  the 
Academy. 

In  Hard  Times ,  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  in  Oliver 
Twi st  Charles  Dickens  protested  vehemently  about  the  then 
existing  conditions  in  the  English  school  system,  the 
debtor's  prisons,  and  the  practices  in  the  factories. 
Although  his  efforts  were  resented  and  questioned,  it  is 
now  quite  generally  conceded  that  he  created  an  essence  of 
charity  which,  in  turn,  brought  about  social  reforms. 

John  Steinbeck  has  already  received  more  than  his 
share  of  unfavorable  criticism.    Perhaps  the  worst  that 
has  been  generally  acceoted,  or  was  in  the  period  directly 
following  the  publication  of  The  Grapes  of  Wrath ,  was  that 
it  might  well  have  been  a  "purely  sensational  piece  of 
pornographic  literature  thrown  together  for  the  purpose  of 
selling."     Some  of  the  sting  of  this  remark  has  had  to  be 
retracted  since  such  persuasive  proofs  as  Carey  McWilliam's 
Factories  in  the  Fields  have  been  written  to  substantiate 
the  asseverations  made  in  that  book. 

By  many  other  critics,  who,  like  the  lay  readers, 
were  unqualified  to  judge  the  work  of  this  prolific  writer, 
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he  has  been  labeled  a  propagandist.    A  truly  great  artist 
can  never  be  that.     The  social  tendencies  which  he  included 
in  his  novels  were  important  because  they  pointed  out  the 
road  which  was  being  taken. 

To  be  sure  if  any  one  of  John  Steinbeck's  books  had 
resembled  another  it  would  have  been  far  easier  on  the 
critics  and  readers  alike,  especially  those  who  were 
unimaginative'.     His  great  variety  of  style  has  kept  any 
book  from  falling  in  the  same  genre  as  another.    Why  he  has 
not  carved  a  definite  niche  for  himself  in  the  literary 
schools  as  has  John  Dos  Passes  and  Ernest  Hemingway  will 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Certainly  in  his  first  legendary  stories  there  was 
nothing  which  promised  the  strength  of  the  latter  group  of 
realistic  novels  all  of  which  reveal  anger  and  hatred 
against  the  existing  cruelty  and  oppression.     Even  in  this 
group,  T.  K.  Whipple  writes  that  tragedy,  suffering,  cruelty 
and  violence  are  found  but,  because  of  Steinbeck's  art  which 
makes  a  legend  out  of  tragedy,  the  sting  has  been  removed 
from  the  reality;  so  the  reader,  who  has  experienced  all  of 
the  appropriate  emotions,  feels  that  he  has  merely  read 
about  something  which  happened  once  upon  a  time.  That 
enchantment  may  be  responsible  for  his  not  having  been 
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pigeon-holed  with  others.     No  one  has  ever  been  successful 
in  doing  that. 

To  be  sure,  at  first  he  was  considered  a  romantic 
yarn-spinner,  but  before  long  it  was  seen  that  he  could  not 
be  catalogued,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  people  ?rho  did  not 
find  one  medium  for  what  he  wanted  to  say  and  wear  that 
medium  threadbare.     It  was  about  just  such  people  that  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  must  have  been  writing  when  he  said  that  a 
blighted  career  and  unfulfilled  promise  was  the  rule  today 
in  American  writers.     That  statement,  although  it  happens 
that  John  Steinbeck  is  an  exception,  applies  to  many  who 
start  in  an  equally  promising  manner. 

The  reasons  were  many  for  the  survival  of  John 
Steinbeck  when  "blighted  careers"  were  the  vogue.  Tlie 
problem  of  this  author  was  a  very  human  one  and  one  which 
he  has  been  able  to  do  well.     He  wanted  to  produce  what 
Wilbur  Schramm  called  "warm,  powerful  portraits  of  men"  — 
and  he  did.     Those  men  in  the  pictures  which  he  has  drawn 
live  and  affect  us  more  than  actual  men  whom  v/e  see  daily 
and  who  must  have  the  same  struggles  and  problems.  Crafts- 
manship and  versatility  in  his  writing  coupled  with  humanity 
and  compassion  in  his  personality  cause  such  a  result.  When 
some  reviewers  called  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  a  masterpiece, 
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they  said  it  was  because  those  who  read  merely  for  the 
story  were  as  satisfied  as  were  those  who  were  looking  for 
a  deeper  literary  and  psychological  meaning.     This,  they 
said,  proved  tha-t  Steinbeck  did  not  try  to  be  just  stimulat- 
ing or  interesting;  he  combined  action,  dramatic  timing  and 
humanity  to  put  into  a  book  which  showed  "the  sharp  angles 
of  nature  which  we  have  never  picked  from  the  multiple 
impressions  of  form  and  color."     In  that  best  sense,  says 
A.  Calder-Marshall ,  it  is  photographic,  not  just  a  satis- 
faction of  the  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

John  Steinbeck  has  always  been  interested  in  the 
pioneer  —  he  is  a  pioneer  at  heart.     When  he  wrote  of 
Henry  Morgan,  he  was  the  pirate  who  took  the  ship  and  sailed 
the  Spanish  Main.     Wlien  he  wrote  of  Joseph  Wayne,  he  was 
the  farmer  leaving  Vermont  to  go  to  the  unknown  land  in 
Nuestra  Senora.    Almost  literally,  he  himself  was  the  "Okie" 
leaving  the  middle  \iest  with  the  hope  of  the  promised  land 
in  mind.     Surely,  John  Steinbeck  saw  himself  go  into  the 
field  as  a  labor  organizer,  risking  his  life  to  get  a  few 
additional  cents  an  hour  for  a  bunch  of  working  "stiffs." 

Surely,  some  quality  which  is  different  from  that 
found  in  the  works  of  other  men  has  made  Steinbeck  stay 
"in  vogue,"  as  Harry  Moore  calls  it,  as  long  as  he  has. 
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Possibly  not  one  of  these  reflections  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  correct  answer.     It  is  significant  indeed  that  the 
social  books  of  Dos  Passes  are  built  upon  a  hate  of  an 
economic  system  which  binds  the  people  about  the  love  of 
whom  John  Steinbeck  has  built  his  stories. 

In  the  Uncovered  Wap^on  by  Stevens,  he  summarized 
this  entire  discussion  by  saying  very  aptly  that  "Steinbeck 
did  have  a  variety  of  style  but  a  constancy  of  flavor  which 
is  impossible  to  define:     something  deeper  than  the  'per- 
sonality'  of  the  author,  which  never  intrudes;  something 
more  impa.loable  than  'ideas';  something  in  the  style,  but 
in  the  style  of  which  one  is  almost  never  conscious." 

In  the  case  of  Steinbeck  it  has  been  said  that  "each 
successive  novel  has  revealed  a  new  facet  of  his  ability." 
If  that  be  true  and  if  it  be  equally  true  that  his  last 
novel,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  is  the  most  important  novel  to 
come  out  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  what  we  can  expect  of  this  author  who  says  he  does 
not  know  when  he  will  write  again.    He  does  know  he  will 
not  write  until  he  has  something  to  write  about. 

The  Viking  Press  has  told  this  reviewer  that  his 
forthcoming  book  is  based  on  a  six-week  collecting  cruise 
which  the  author  made  last  March  and  April.     The  title,  at 
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present,  is  The  Sea  of  Cortez ;     Pi  stribution  of  Marine 
Invertebrates  in  the  Gulf  of  California.     Mr.  E.  M.  Ricketts, 
a  very  close  friend  of  John  Steinbeck,  has  written  that 
"the  biological  and  chronological  structure  of  this  new 
book  is  merely  a  framework  and  that  the  readers  will  find 
it  has  lots  of  essential  philosophy."     To  those  who  have 
read  his  books  in  the  past,  that  will  be  a  matter  of  little 
surprise,  as  each  novel  has  contained  more  and  more  of  the 
philosophical  interludes  —  none  of  which  detracted  any  from 
the  story. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  JOHN  STEINBECK 
In  Particular 
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CUP  OF  GOLD 
A  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Buccaneer 
with  occasional  reference  to  history 

Back  in  1929,  a  few  months  before  the  depression, 
John  Steinbeck,  whose  desire  to  become  a  writer  was 
responsible  for  his  decision  to  go  to  New  York,  stopped 
off  at  Panama  on  his  first  trip,  made  on  a  freight  boat. 
Until  this  time  he  had  made  no  progress  in  the  writing 
profession.     Two  of  his  first  books  were  so  thoroughly 
condemned  by  him  that  he  did  not  even  submit  them  to  a 
publisher.     The  third  was  so  definitely  rejected  by  a 
publisher  that  he  destroyed  them  all. 

In  Panama,  where  Henry  Morgan  had  so  successfully 
laid  waste  to  the  most  glorious  city  of  the  New  World  in 
spite  of  its  supposed  impenetrability,  Steinbeck  hoped  to 
absorb  color  and  background  for  a  romantic  and  mysterious 
tale  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  West  Indies  pirates,  his 
life  from  the  time  he  left  the  black  Welsh  glens  until  his 
respectable  death  many  years  afterward. 
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So,  quite  naturally,  the  story  opened  in  Wales  where 
Henry  Morgan,  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  has  decided  he  must  leave 
home  because  he  has  lived  such  a  monotonous  life,  lived 
with  his  father.  Old  Robert,  his  mother.  Mother  Morgan, 
and  his  aged  grandmother,  Gwenliana,  who  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy.    This  ability  was  pressed  into  service  after 
Henry's  decision  to  leave  and  indeed  while  Henry  was  away, 
when  Old  Robert  became  concerned  about  the  success  of  his 
son*  s  ventures . 

Beside  the  high-road  which  lined  the  valley,  ran  up 
through  a  cleft  in  the  hills,  and  so  out  into  the  world, 
there  stood  an  ancient  thatched  farm-house  built  of  heavy 
stones.     To  this  farm  and  farm-house  returned  Dafydd,  an 
ex-farm  hand,  who  had  been  to  the  Indies  and  who  had 
returned  with  tales  so  absorbing  that  Henry  could  not 
withstand  the  compelling  attraction  to  go  there  at  once. 

When  Henry  acquainted  his  father  with  his  decision, 
he  did  not  try  to  destroy  the  plan  by  disbelieving  it  as 
Mother  Morgan  had.    However,  he  made  one  request  and  that 
was  that  Henry  would  climb  to  the  crag-top  where  lived 
Merlin,  a  mystic,  whose  advice  Old  Robert  was  very  anxious 
for  Henry  to  get.    Merlin  did  not  dissuade  the  boy  from  his 
determination  although,  before  giving  his  blessing  to  the 
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the  venture,  he  portrayed  Cajnbria  at  its  very  best  and  made 

such  a  strong  plea  for  Henry's  remaining  there  to  prove 

his  loyalty  that  the  boy  said: 

"There  is  so  much  bother  about  me.     I  cannot 
seem  to  talk  of  this  thing,  Merlin.     I  will  come 
back.     Surely  I  will  when  this  burning  for  new 
things  is  quenched.     But  don't  you  see  that  I  must 
go,  for  it  seems  that  I  am  cut  in  half  and  only  one 
part  of  me  here.     The  other  piece  is  over  the  sea, 
calling  and  calling  me  to  come  and  be  whole.  I 
love  Cambria,  and  I  will  come  back  when  I  am  whole 
again . 

Merlin  searched  the  boy's  face  closely.  Sadly 
he  looked  up  at  his  harps.     "I  think  I  understand," 
he  said  softly.     "You  are  a  little  boy.     You  want  the 
moon  to  drink  from  as  a  golden  cup;  and  so,  it  is 
very  likely  that  you  will  become  a  great  man  —  if 
only  you  remain  a  little  child.    All  the  world's 
great  have  been  little  boys  who  wanted  the  moon; 
running  and  climbing,  they  sometimes  caught  a  fire- 
fly.    But  if  one  grow  to  a  man's  mind,  that  mind 
must  see  that  it  cannot  have  the  moon  and  would  not 
want  it  if  it  could  —  and  so,  it  catches  no  firefly. 

As  the  boy  left  Merlin  and  hurried  homeward,  he 
thought  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  tenant,  whom 
he  had  secretly  adored  and  secretly  hated.    He  thought  more 
of  her  right  now  because  Merlin  had  inquired  about  his 
willingness  to  leave  her.    Although  he  thought  surely  he 
would  not  bother  to  see  her,  he  did  get  almost  to  speak  to 
her  as  she  stood  in  her  doorway,  but  he  becsune  so  tongue- 
tied  while  reflecting  upon  the  mystery  of  women  generally 
that  he  ran  away  without  letting  her  know  he  was  near. 


1    John  Steinbeck:     Cup  of  Gold,  p.  27 
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This  lack  of  courage  was  quite  \inlike  that  which  he  showed 

from  the  time  he  sailed  from  Cardiff  until  his  death.  His 

feelings  toward  Elizabeth  were  quite  naive  compared  to 

those  which  he  described  each  time  on  his  trip  when  he 

became  confidential  and  told  of  his  thwarted  love  for  her. 

The  night  before  Henry  left  for  Cardiff  (to  his 

great  credit  he  left  without  saying  good-bye,  for  he  felt 

"the  sureness  of  his  sorrow  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 

thing  of  his  feeling  in  words")  his  grandmother  made  the 

greatest  prophecy  of  her  life  when  she  said: 

"There  shall  be  fighting  and  shedding  of  blood, 
and  the  sword  shall  be  thy  first  bride.  The 
whisper  of  thy  name  shall  be  a  foregathering 
command  to  the  warriors  of  the  world.     Thou  shalt 
sack  the  cities  of  the  infidel  and  spoil  him  of 
his  plunderings.    The  terror  will  precede  thee 
like  a  screaming  eagle  over  the  shields  of  men. "2 

With  thoughts  of  this  bright  future,  Henry  set  out 

for  Cardiff  where  he  soon  made  friends  with  Tim,  a  jovial 

Irish  seaman,  who  found  passage  for  him  on  the  Bristol  Girl . 

Here  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  listen  to  strange  tales  of  the 

sea  and  ships  for  which  he  had  a  passion.     Until  they  reached 

Barbados  where  Tim  and  the  captain  sold  Henry  to  James 

Flower,  a  plantation  owner,  on  order  of  indenture  for  five 

years,  Henry  had  not  even  surmised  there  was  an  ulterior 

motive  in  their  keen  interest  in  him. 


2    John  Steinbeck:     Cup  of  Cold,  p.  39 
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Jaines  Flower,  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  about  whom  Steinbeck  has  ever  written,  was 
unique  because  he  had  been  created  in  such  an  unexpected 
setting.    His  library  was  the  finest  in  the  Indies  and  his 
information  superior  to  that  of  anyone  on  the  island. 
Henry  was  a  good  listener  and  was  fired  with  a  desire  to 
learn.     Soon,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  fields  to  work, 
he  was  sitting  daily  at  the  feet  of  his  owner  obtaining  all 
the  information  he  could.     Silently  he  resolved  to  be  a 
buccaneer  and  to  take  a  Spanish  town.     Before  long  he  had 
so  endeared  himself  to  James  Flower,  who  stayed  in  the 
house  reading  while  Henry  went  to  learn  all  he  could  about 
the  plantation  and  to  check  on  its  progress,  that  he 
replaced  the  overseer  and  became  the  master  of  the  planta- 
tion . 

Some  of  the  lessons  he  had  learned  almost  too  well. 
Some  were  unusually  helpful  to  him  and  to  his  cause.  He 
observed  that  he  must  never  let  any  man  know  what  he  was 
thinking  —  and  he  never  did,  lest  they  might  get  some 
hold  on  him  and  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  shake  them 
off  —  and  that  he  must  never  let  them  get  the  slightest 
inkling  "into  his  motives  and  means  and  abilities  and  short 
comings,"  for  "since  most  men  did  not  believe  in  themselves 
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they  could  not  believe  in  one  they  understood  to  be  like 
themselves .^^ 

Henry  was  not  cruel  but  he  was  merciless.  He 
obtained  a  boat,  The  Elizabeth ,  in  which  he  traveled  around 
gunong  the  islands  learning  the  practice  of  navigation  and 
of  trading.     During  his  travels  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  a  native,  Paulette,  who  was  lithe,  round,  black-haired 
and  blue-eyed,  but  he  decided  it  was  not  love  so  left  her 
behind  as  he  went  on  to  Port  Royal  to  call  upon  his  uncle, 
who  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Jamaica  and  who  threatened 
to  hang  him  if  he  persisted  in  his  plan  to  capture  and 
sack  Spanish  towns  because  England  and  Spain  were  not  at 
war  at  that  time. 

Threats  did  not  stop  Henry,  who  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  Ganymede  and  set  out  on  a  successful  trip 
with  pirates  from  all  over  the  world  who  practically  threw 
themselves  and  their  services  at  him.     In  spite  of  his 
great  power  and  success.  Merlin's  prophecy  that  he  would 
be  very  lonely  in  his  success  proved  true. 

All  this  while  Henry,  like  everyone  else,  heard  a 
whispered  nsune  —  La  Santa  Roja  (the  Red  Saint)  of  the  Cup 
of  Gold,  a  najne  which  floated  through  the  islands  and 
ships.    All  men,  it  was  said,  knelt  before  her  so  she  became 
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the  quest  of  every  man's  heart.    Henry  sent  a  messenger, 
ostensibly  to  take  a  challenge  to  the  Governor  of  Panama, 
but  actually  to  find  out  about  her. 

He  promised  the  Governor  that  in  a  year  he  would 
take  Panama,  which  at  that  time  was  a  glorious  thing  — 
appropriately  called  the  Cup  of  Gold.     This  was  in  1670, 
over  a  century  after  Balboa  had  discovered  the  new  ocean 
and,  after  wading  to  his  thighs  dressed  in  scoured  armor, 
"claimed  all  lands  it  broke  on  for  the  crown  of  Spain." 
The  little  grass  village  of  the  Indians  was  called  Panama, 
which  meant  a  place  of  good  fishing.    After  the  Spaniards 
had  burned  that  village  to  erect  a  new  town,  they  retained 
the  name.     For  some  time  gruesome  events  made  history,  but, 
eventually,  the  merchants  replaced  the  soldiers  and  became 
the  dominating  class.     Under  them,  astute  tradesmen  that 
they  were,  gold  flowed  into  their  coffers  and  Panama  grew 
to  be  a  lovely  city.    But,  alas,  Morgan  had  decided  to  ruin 
that  city  as  he  had  more  recently  decided  to  take  other 
large  cities  and  entire  squadrons  of  ships. 

To  be  sure  he  had  taken  Ooeur  de  Gris  unto  him  as  a 
close  friend  and  confidante,  but  he  was  still  lonely  and 
his  ferocity  and  ruthlessness  helped  to  compensate  for  that 
loneliness.    The  greater  the  challenge,  the  greater  the 
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satisfaction  to  Morgan  and  his  men.     They  did  accomplish 
what  had  seemed  an  impossible  feat  but  not  until  they  over- 
came great  difficulties  and  tragic  hardships. 

Panama  had  always  been  secure.  They  had  impregnable 
moxintains,  jungles,  marshes  and  a  mail-clad  army,  but  they 
had  grown  soft  in  their  security,  depending  more  on  masses 
than  upon  defenses.  Even  their  plan  to  have  the  bulls  charge 
the  enemy  and  anihilate  them  acted  as  a  boomerang  and,  due 
to  the  strategy  of  the  pirates,  the  natives  of  Panama  were 
killed  by  their  own  animals. 

Henry  Morgan  had  always  won,  so  his  men  believed  that 
no  matter  what  the  dangers  or  difficulties  he  always  would. 
They  were  very  eager  to  reach  the  Cup  of  Gold  and  were 
successful  after  suffering  great  hunger  and  thirst  in  the 
jungle,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world,  even  though  the 
Spaniards  had  increased  their  difficulties  by  burning  every- 
thing as  they  had  retreated. 

Panama  was  taken,  at  long  last.     La  Santa  Roja,  for 
whom  so  much  had  been  endured,  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
unless  it  was  she  with  whom  Coeur  de  Oris  had  been  seen, 
and  Henry  Morgan  was  deserted,  alone  as  usual,  for  all  the 
men  who  had  ravenously  ransacked  the  city  during  the  night 
had  gone  to  drink  and  to  sleep. 


A  yellow  dawn  crept  out  of  the  little  pointed 
hills  of  Panama  and  grew  bolder  as  it  edged  across 
the  plain.     The  sun  flashed  up  from  behind  a  peak, 
and  its  golden  rays  sought  for  their  city.  But 
Panajna  had  died,  had  felt  the  quick  decay  of  fire 
in  one  red  night.     But  then,  as  the  sun  is  a  fickle 
sphere,  the  seeking  beeuns  found  joy  in  the  new 
thing.     They  lighted  on  the  poor  ruins,  peered  into 
upturned  dead  faces,  raced  along  the  cluttered 
streets,  fell  headlong  into  broken  patios.  They 
came  to  the  white  Palace  of  the  Governor,  leaped 
through  the  windows  of  the  audience  chsunber,  and 
fingered  the  golden  heap  on  the  floor. 

Henry  Morgan  was  asleep  in  the  serpent  chair. 
His  purple  coat  was  draggled  with  the  mud  of  the 
plain.     The  gray-clad  rapier  lay  on  the  floor  be- 
side him.^ 

Into  this  room  walked  The  Red  Saint  —  La  Santa 
Roja  —  unsummoned,  saying  that  she  had  heard  she  was  sought. 
Though  her  appearance  was  not  at  all  as  Morgan  had  expected, 
he  made  the  expected  love  scene  and  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
Her  reproach  of  him  and  distaste  for  him  which  resulted  in 
a  battle  of  wits  and  of  words,  as  well,  was  the  climax  of 
the  story.     She  had  learned  before  how  to  protect  herself 
from  troublesome  men  and  to  Morgan's  astonishment  and 
chagrin  she  used  her  knowledge  on  him.     This  man,  whose 
name  was  dreaded  all  over  the  world,  who  between  his  en- 
counters with  her  had  shot  Jones,  the  Cockney,  just  "to 
justify  his  manhood,"  who  was  soon  to  shoot  his  closest 
friend,  Coeur  de  Gris,  because  he  was  suspected  of  spending 
the  first  night  with  La  Santa  Roja,  was  overcome  by  the 
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expert  use  of  a  pin  drawn  from  her  bodice,  after  which  she 
calmly  said,  "But  your  manhood  will  suffer  now,  will  it 
not?"     Little  wonder  that  Morgan  was  willing  to  accept 
the  ransom  of  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  eight  which  her 
husband  had  sent  for  her  release. 

That  Ysobel ,  Elizabeth,  did  not  marry  him  nor  did 
the  Elizabeth  whom  he  had  left  in  Wales,  but  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  his  deceased  uncle  who  had  been  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  did  —  after  she  had  been  carefully 
tutored  by  Lady  Moddyford  to  bring  a  man  to  ask  for  some- 
thing of  which  he  has  never  dreamed,  in  this  case  his 
cousin' s  hand. 

Shortly  after  this.  King  Charles  the  Second  knighted 
Henry  Morgan.     He  was  soon  commissioned  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Jamaica  so  that  he  ajid  Lady  Morgan  lived  until  his  death 
in  the  white  Palace  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  which  was 
left  exactly  as  Sir  Edward  had  left  it. 

As  A»  Calder-Marshall  in  England  has  observed,  "It 
does  seem  queer  that  a  young  Calif ornian  should  write  on  a 
theme  so  far  removed  from  the  realities  of  life  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  the  late  twenties, "^  but  in  the  hands  of 
this  young  Calif ornian  the  life  of  the  king  of  the  free- 
booters with  as  vicious  a  crew  as  ever  was  gathered  aboard 
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a  ship  had  made  an  unusual,  an  exciting  and  a  fascinati 
tale  which  has  caused  much  delight  among  his  readers. 


THE  PASTURES  OF  HEAVEN 


For  three  years  after  John  Steinbeck  published  Cup 
of  Gold,  which  caused  little  enough  stir  in  the  literary- 
world,  nothing  was  heard  from  this  author  who  the  critics 
of  that  day  said  was  destined  to  become  a  genius  or  an 
incompetent  romanticist.     Indeed,  in  those  three  particular- 
ly significant  years,  many  men  whose  future  seemed  more 
assured  than  did  that  of  Steinbeck  were  submerged  by  the 
economic  exigencies  brought  on  by  the  depression  and  were 
lost  to  the  literary  world  forever. 

However,  such  was  not  the  case  of  this  man  whose 
style  had  changed  so  noticeably  and  whose  interest  in 
people,  in  their  problems  and  their  burdens,  seemed  to 
become  almost  an  obsession.     Here  for  the  first  time  appears 
Steinbeck's  concern  with  the  psychological  —  the  reason  for 
people  being  as  they  are,  doing  what  they  do,  and  thinking 
what  they  think  —  his  analysis  of  those  around  him,  as 
compared  with  the  romanticism  of  the  characters  in  Cup  of 
Gold.    He  began  this  early  in  his  literary  life  to  fore- 
shadow his  later  works  and  to  pave  the  way  for  them.  Yet 
even  this  early  his  readers  recognized  the  variety  of  style 
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which  has  been  more  keenly  noticeable  as  the  years  have  gone 
by.     Even  those  today  who  finish  The  Pastures  of  Heaven 
find  it  impossible  to  decide  upon  such  fundamental  points 
as  whether  or  not  this  work  is  a  novel;  whether  or  not 
these  are  really  ordinary  people  or  are  all  people  who  have 
been  frustrated;  and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  touch  of  that 
social  significance  so  evident  later. 

To  some  it  is  a  set  of  totally  disconnected  and  un- 
related stories;  to  others,  loosely  connected  stories  with 
a  semblance  of  unity  because  the  locale,  Los  Pastures  del 
Ciel  in  California,  is  the  same  for  each,  the  time  always 
the  same  —  the  present  —  and  the  same  people  occasionally 
reappear  in  various  stories;  to  others  they  are  sketches  of 
abnormal  people  to  relieve  the  imagination  of  the  novelist; 
and  to  still  others,  definitely  connected  episodes  which 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  novel,  short  though  it  may  be, 
so  that  it  is  not  even  a  suggestion  of  a  "guise,"  as  it  is 
called  on  the  cover  of  the  later  editions.    Webster  says, 
"A  novel  is  a  fictitious  prose  tale  of  considerable  length, 
in  which  characters  and  actions  professing  to  represent 
those  of  real  life  are  portrayed  in  a  plot."    Also,  as  an 
example  of  earlier  usage,  "The  novel  is  a  picture  of  real 
life  and  msinners  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  written." 


Another  definition  is,  "Novels  usually  deal  with  passions, 
especially  love." 

Although  this  is  a  fictitious  tale,  one  can  hardly 
doubt  its  being  based  on  fact.     Nor  could  one  doubt  that 
love  was  one  of  the  underlying  passions  exemplified  in 
these  stories  about  the  farmers,  merchants,  teachers, 
school  board  members,  and  the  rather  affluent  settlers  in 
general.     The  gamut  of  the  other  human  emotions  was  run, 
too.     Especially  did  loneliness,  from  which  the  author  him- 
self seems  many  times  to  have  suffered,  creep  into  the 
lives  of  even  those  who  were  mentally,  not  physically, 
alone.     Poverty  entered  into  the  stories  much  less  often 
than  the  emotion  caused  by  mental  abnormality,  which  seemed 
so  pitiful  in  a  large  group  of  these  settlers. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  disagreement  presents 
itself  when  readers  try  to  discuss  the  normality,  abnormal- 
ity, or  subnormality  of  the  people  who  were  living  in  this 
village  at  the  time,  shortly  after  the  World  War,  when  the 
Bert  Monroes  took  possession  of  the  Battle  Farm,  which  long 
since  had  been  considered  by  natives  as  haunted,  because  the 
inhabitants  were  cursed.     To  be  sure  the  people  were  often 
failures  —  those  who  had  failed  permanently,  too  —  and 
many,  if  not  all,  were  people  whose  supreme  experience  in 
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life  had  been  disillusionment.    A  gray  picture  indeed  against 
the  verdancy  of  this  valley  floored  with  groves  and  gardens. 
Yet  perhaps  this  tragedy  in  the  lives  of  these  people  made 
them  no  more  unnatural  against  this  natural  background  than 
if  they  were  people  who  had  never  experienced  either  of 
these  emotions.     What  community  does  not  have  people  with 
varying  types  and  degrees  of  success  and  lack  of  success, 
often  caused  by  thwarted  ambitions  and  of  tragedy,  let  us 
say,  which  everyone  sees,  knows  and  talks  about  and  of 
mental  anguish  which  only  the  keen  observer  like  Steinbeck 
can  detect  and  understand?    Does  it  mean  that  these  people 
are  actually  case  studies  for  psychiatrists  and  foundations 
because  all  is  not  calm  and  peaceful  within  their  homes  and 
their  minds?     It  might  better  be  said  that  many  people  — 
if  not  all  of  us  who  seem  to  be  normal  —  have  unique 
problems  or  peculiar  burdens  be  they  physical,  mental, 
spiritual,  economic  or  financial,  and  that  John  Steinbeck 
would  only  have  to  take  a  few  cursory  glances  at  us  before 
he  recognized  in  us  these  individual  traits,  problems  or 
burdens.    We  would  doubtless  resent  —  and  rightfully  so  — 
any  suggestion  that  he  occupies  himself  only  with  the  morbid 
lives  of  people  who  are  not  normal. 
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The  Monroes,  like  so  many  other  families  "between 
nineteen  hundred  twenty-nine  and  nineteen  hundred  thirty- 
two,  had  been  victims  of  reverses  in  their  finances  so  they 
had  gone  to  this  community  where  they  felt  assured  they 
could  again  regain  their  status.     Then  there  were  the  Lopez 
sisters  whose  problem,  both  spiritual  and  moral  in  aspect, 
became  so  acute  when  they  were  determined  to  show  their 
gratitude  for  their  customers'  purchases  that  they  reacted 
in  an  unsocial  way;  but  does  it  ever  stop  people's  doing 
what  they  feel  is  right  merely  to  prevent  their  doing  it  in  a 
certain  place?     Their  rationalizing  may  have  been  a  bit  un- 
christian —  and  it  may  have  the  best,  as  it  was  their  best. 
The  son  born  of  forty-year-old  parents  was  no  more  handicappe(. 
than  are  many  offspring  we  see  daily  who  are  the  results  of 
late  mating.     Pat  Humbert's  loneliness  was  as  fine  and  as 
artistic  a  piece  of  defining  emotions  in  a  character  as 
ever  I  have  seen  done  on  a  printed  page.    What  father  of  a 
daughter  whose  mind  is  not  fully  developed  would  not  protect 
her  from  every  possible  danger  as  did  Shark  Wicks  his  daugh- 
ter?    Is  that  a  sign  of  abnormality  more  than  if  he  had  not 
fostered  this  instinct?    What  school  does  not  have  a  boy 
whose  dream  life  is  stronger  than  his  real  life?  Perhaps 
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his  belief  in  gnomes  and  goblins  may  not  be  as  active  as 
Tularecito's  but  probably  is  in  something  else.  These, 
to  be  sure,  are  only  a  few  of  the  people  living  in  that 
place  which  from  the  ridge  high  above  the  Carmel  River 
looked  to  the  bus  travelers  gazing  down  upon  it  as  if  it 
offered  every  blessing  of  a  Utopia. 

The  priest,  the  widower  after  fifty  happy  years  of 
marriage,  the  business  man,  the  honeymoon  coupl^  and  the 
bus  driver's  reflections  were  all  the  same.    Down  where  they 
were  looking  they  were  sure  all  was  Quiet  and  peaceful 
without  worries,  strains  and  stresses  of  life,  so  that  each 
silently  resolved  to  return  there  to  think  and  to  enjoy 
himself  when  his  toils  were  over. 

Strange  and  ironical  too  that  in  the  twentieth  cent- 
ury this  locality  presented  the  same  picture  to  the  modern 
travelers  as  it  did  to  the  Spanish  corporal,  who  in  1776 
first  looked  down  upon  it  when  he  stood  on  the  same  ridge 
while  he  was  hunting  for  Indians.     To  him,  too,  this  valley 
about  which  Steinbeck  wrote  so  picturesquely  centuries 
later,  must  have  seemed  very  nearly  perfect  —  Utopian  in 
aspect.     Else,  why  the  name  he  gave  it?    And,  why  his 
whisper,  "Holy  Mother'.    Here  are  the  green  pastures  of 
Heaven  to  which  our  Lord  leadeth  us." 
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TO  A  GOD  UNKNOWN 

In  this,  the  third  novel  of  John  Steinbeck,  To  A  God 
Unknown,  Joseph  Wayne  at  thirty-five  decided  that  he  could 
no  longer  stay  on  the  Wayne  farm  near  Pittsfield,  Vermont. 
He  so  hiingered  for  the  western  land  where  homesteading  was 
being  carried  on  and  where  good  land  was  cheap  that  he  must 
leave  at  once  lest  it  should  all  be  taken. 

His  father,  John  Wayne,  much  like  him  in  appearance 
and  in  determination,  recognized  the  hunger  in  his  son  and 
reluctantly  gave  him  his  blessing  as  his  father  before  him 
had  given  it  to  him  with  a  custom  so  old  it  seemed  that  it 
could  not  be  wrong.  As  they  placed  their  hands  in  a  pecul- 
iarly significant  position,  the  father  bowed  his  white  head 
and  said,  "May  the  blessing  of  God  and  ray  blessing  rest  on 
this  child.  May  he  live  in  the  light  of  the  Face.  May  he 
love  his  life."-*- 

Joseph  left  before  the  following  spring  and  after  a 
period  of  indecision  settled  in  the  long  valley  called 
Nuestra  Senora,  the  long  valley  of  Our  Lady,  in  central 
California.    When  Joseph  came  into  it  he  saw  that  - 
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.    .   .  the  level  floor  was  deep  in  wild  oats  and 
canary  mustard  flowers.     The  river  San  Francisquito 
flowed  noisily  in  its  bouldered  bed  through  a  cane 
made  by  its  little  narrow  forest.     Two  flanks  of 
the  coast  range  held  the  valley  of  Nuestra  Senora 
close,  on  one  side  guarding  it  against  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  against  the  blasting  winds  of  the  great 
Salinas  Valley.    At  the  far  southern  end  a  pass 
opened  in  the  hills  to  let  out  the  river,  and  near 
this  pass  lay  the  church  and  the  little  town  of  Our 
Lady.     The  huts  of  the  Indians  clustered  about  the 
mud  walls  of  the  church,  and  although  the  church  was 
often  vacant  now  and  its  saints  were  worn  and  part 
of  its  tile  roof  lay  in  a  shattered  heap  on  the 
ground,  and  although  the  bells  were  broken,  the 
Mexican  Indians  still  lived  near  about  and  held 
their  festivals,  danced  La  Jota  on  the  packed  earth 
and  slept  in  the  sun. 2 

With  this  scene  in  mind  Joseph  drove  happily  to  his 
new  land.     On  his  way  he  met  Old  Juan,  a  Mexican,  to  whom 
he  promised  a  fiesta  after  his  house  was  built.    When  this 
promise  was  fulfilled,  after  Joseph's  fsunily  had  moved 
from  Vermont,  it  was  the  cause  of  their  family's  starting 
to  disintegrate.     To  the  devoutly  religious  brother.  Burton, 
the  practices  carried  on  at  this  festival  were  pagan,  so  he 
and  his  family  were  forced  to  leave,  not,  however,  until 
they  had  had  many  happy  years  together. 

The  entire  story  was  full  of  mysticism  and  symbolism 
as  well  as  of  a  passion  for  associating  man  with  the  earth 
so  closely  that  they  were  both  one.     Hence,  Joseph's  first 
act  after  reaching  his  own  land  was  a  little  difficult  to 
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understand.     It  was  a  deeply  grateful  and  a  deeply  religious 
expression  when  he  flung  himself  face  downward  on  the  grass, 
gripping  it  and  tearing  it  from  the  ground  to  press  to  his 
cheeks.    Almost  simultaneously  came  the  feeling  of  profound 
joy  and  of  nearness  to  his  father,  whom  he  felt  must  be 
dead  because  he  was  so  obviously  in  an  oak  tree  under  which 
he  decided  to  build  his  home. 

During  the  building  of  this  home,  the  progress  on 
which  started  almost  at  once,  one  of  the  workers,  Juanito, 
became  so  attached  to  Joseph  that  the  reader  was  certain 
he  would  never  entirely  leave  Joseph  and  that  he  would  be 
as  important  to  the  story  as  any  of  the  Waynes.    What  Romas, 
another  worker,  told  Joseph  about  the  last  drought  and 
prophesied  about  the  next,  the  reader  was  equally  sure  would 
never  quite  be  forgotten.     It  certainly  was  not  and  the 
dread  and  fear  of  that  dry  season  h\mg  ominously  over  every- 
one —  the  readers  and  the  Waynes  alike,  until  it  was  an 
accomplished  fact. 

It  was  Juanito  who  brought  the  letters  from  Burton 
telling  of  his  father's  death  and  repeating,  although  he 
could  not  explain,  what  his  father  had  said  about  floating 
over  Joseph's  country  so  to  be  near  him.     From  that  moment 
on,  because  the  oak  tree  stirred  slightly  during  the  reading 
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of  the  letter,  Joseph  felt  his  father's  presence  more  keenly 
than  ever.     Of  course,  he  was  accused  of  being  a  pagan  and 
of  holding  pagan  rites  at  the  "base  of  the  tree  "because  when 
he  was  very  lonely  or  was  troubled,  he  talked  to  it  as  he 
would  have  to  his  father. 

Burton's  letter  ended  by  saying,  "Thomas  and  Benjy 
think  we  could  all  move  to  the  West  if  there's  still  land 
to  be  taken.     We  shall  want  to  hear  from  you  before  we  make 
any  move."^ 

The  brothers  came  and  settled  on  the  land.  Thomas, 
who  felt  very  close  to  animals,  was  the  oldest,  forty- two, 
and  was  a  very  strong  man.     With  him  came  his  wife,  Rama, 
who  was  a  strong  and  a  very  efficient  woman  —  the  type  who 
expected  little  thought  from  others  but  who  was  always 
called  upon  to  do  acts  of  charity  and  of  necessity.  Burton, 
who  was  the  religious  member  of  the  family  and  who  felt 
close  to  no  human  being,  was  weak  and  lean.    Harriet,  his 
wife,  was  neither  supposed  nor  allowed  to  think  and  plan 
for  herself  —  she  lived  according  to  Burton's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture.     Benjamin,  the  youngest,  was  not 
stable  —  he  looked  so  young,  so  helpless  and  so  undependable , 
that  everyone,  man  and  woman  alike,  looked  after  Benjy.  With 
him  came  his  new  wife,  Jennie,  who  thought  nothing  of  her 
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loneliness  while  he  was  with  other  women  "but  only  of  his 
helplessness  in  case  he  should  be  hurt.     And  he  was,  for 
when  Juanito  returned  unexpectedly  and  found  him  with  his 
new  bride,  he  fatally  stabbed  Benjy  before  he  discovered 
that  the  victim  was  Joseph's  brother. 

Soon,  in  spite  of  the  enlarged  family  group,  Joseph 
began  to  be  lonely  for  someone  in  his  home.    He  decided 
that  he,  like  everyone  else,  wanted  and  needed  a  wife. 
Therefore  when  Elizabeth  McGreggor  csime  to  the  school  in 
Nuestra  Senora  to  teach,  Joseph  began  making  weekly  visits 
to  her  boarding  place  and  before  long  married  her.  Unfor- 
tunately the  same  night  on  which  Joseph  took  her  to  his 
home  after  their  marriage  ceremony,  Benjy  had  just  been 
found  murdered. 

Thus  Rama  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Elizabeth  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual  and,  because  Benjy  was  dead,  "it  was 
a  strange  time,"  like  an  "All  Souls'  Eve,  when  the  ghosts 
are  loose, "^  so  she  took  that  opportunity  to  tell  the  bride 
that  she  had  not  married  an  ordinary  man,  but  that  she  had 
married  a  god.     She  found  it  difficult  to  know  whether 
Joseph  was  born  "outside  of  humanity,"  or  whether  he  was  so 
human  that  others  did  not  seem  real  at  all.     In  these  words 
she  gave  Elizabeth  the  benefit  of  her  decisions,  after 
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watching  Joseph  many  years: 

"I  tell  you  this  man  is  not  a  man,  unless  he  is 
all  men.     The  strength,  the  resistance,  the  long 
and  stumbling  thinking  of  all  men,  and  all  the  joy 
and  suffering  too,  cancelling  each  other  out  and 
yet  remaining  in  the  contents.    He  is  all  these,  a 
repository  for  a  little  piece  of  each  man's  soul, 
and  more  than  that,  a  symbol  of  the  earth's  soul."^ 

Never  again  did  Rama  speak  of  Joseph  as  she  did  on 

the  night  when  "the  door  was  open,"  and  only  seldom  did 

Elizabeth  worry  lest  she  had  married  a  marble  image.  In 

fact,  she  had  little  reason  for  such  a  fear.     These  days  in 

her  new  work  were  happy  ones  for  Elizabeth. 

Joseph  didn't  talk  much,  but  she  never  passed 
him  that  his  hand  wasn't  outstretched  to  caress 
her,  and  she  never  looked  at  him  and  failed  to 
receive  a  slow  calm  smile  that  made  her  warm  and 
happy.    He  seemed  never  to  sleep  completely,  for 
no  matter  what  time  she  awakened  in  the  night  and 
stretched  an  exploring  hand  toward  him,  he  took 
her  immediately  in  his  arms. 6 

Alice,  Juanito's  wife,  left  alone  when  Joseph  sent 
the  latter  away  rather  than  to  avenge  his  brother's  death, 
was  Elizabeth's  helper.     Because  she  was  to  have  a  baby, 
these  were  happy  days  for  all. 

To  add  to  the  merrymaking  and  joy  of  everyone  except 
Burton,  Joseph  allowed  Old  Juan  to  make  all  the  plans  for 
the  fiesta,  on  which  day  Joseph  learned,  from  Elizabeth 
whom  Rama  had  told,  that  he  was  to  become  a  father.  This 
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knowledge  made  him  more  glad  than  he  had  ever  been  —  and 
more  afraid. 

The  mass  which  the  priest  celebrated  was  more  than 
Burton  could  tolerate,  so,  after  girdling  the  oak  tree,  he 
and  his  family  moved  away  —  but  before  the  death  of  the 
tree  which  added  so  much  to  the  great  loneliness  which 
Joseph  already  felt  with  part  of  his  family  gone.  For 
Joseph  the  loss  of  the  tree  was  a  great  tragedy  for  it  left 
him  so  alone  and  so  helpless.    With  it  had  gone  the  close- 
ness to  his  father  and  the  counsel  of  his  father. 

John,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth,  was  born  a 
healthy  and  normal  baby  prior  to  Burton's  leaving,  so  their 
interest  in  their  own  fajnily  circle  was  naturally  multiplied. 
However,  as  the  rainless  fall  approached  and  departed,  leav- 
ing white  earth  and  parched  leaves,  a  crushing  sense  of 
doom  settled  upon  this  little  community.     Little,  except 
plans  which  were  deliberately  made  to  detract  attention 
from  the  tragic  condition  of  their  earth  and  their  beloved 
soil,  happened  to  furnish  any  opportunity  for  thinking  of 
anything  else  except  what  was  bound  to  befall  them  —  the 
dreaded  drought . 

That,  then,  was  the  reason  Joseph  planned  their  first 
horseback  excursion  since  John's  birth.     Elizabeth  looked 
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forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  picnic  like  those  they 
used  to  have  in  Monterey.     It  was  obvious  that  eventually 
they  would  go  to  the  open  glade,  which  was  nearly  circular 
and  which  was  as  flat  as  a  pool,  with  tall  dark  trees  grow- 
ing close  about  it,  to  which  Juanito  had  previously  taken 
Thomas  and  Joseph.     It  was  equally  obvious  that  the  huge 
and  mysterious  rock,  which  was  as  big  as  a  house,  standing 
in  the  center  of  the  clearing,  and  which  had  both  frightened 
and  fascinated  Elizabeth  when  she  had  slyly  ridden  to  that 
spot  while  she  was  carrying  John,  would  again  draw  them  to 
it  as  if  by  sheer  magic.     To  this  very  spot  they  made  their 
way  together  after  having  their  delightfully  happy  picnic. 

The  smell  of  wet  ground,  when  all  outside  this 
particular  spot  was  so  dry,  added  to  their  fascination  for 
it  as  did  the  lovely  moss  on  the  sides  of  the  rock.  That 
Elizabeth  should  so  impulsively  decide  to  climb  the  rock  to 
master  it  so  that  never  again  would  she  be  afraid;  that  her 
foot  would  slip  on  the  third  step  as  the  moss  gave  way;  and 
that  she  should  be  instantly  killed  from  a  broken  neck, 
only  Steinbeck  himself  could  foresee. 

The  sorrow  caused  by  Elizabeth's  sudden  death,  was 
deeper  than  could  have  been  foretold.     The  spell  of  great 
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sadness  was  broken  only  because  of  the  intense  feeling  of 
worry  about  the  drought  which  resulted  in  Thomas's  family 
leaving  with  little  John,  thus  leaving  Joseph  alone  — 
Joseph  whose  sole  interest  was  in  the  land,  his  land  which 
he  could  not  leave  because  it  would  have  been  sacrilege. 
He  knew  that  rain  would  come  sooner  or  later  —  perhaps  too 
late  to  save  anything,  but  he  must  be  there  to  see  it.  He 
had  to  stay  to  protect  it  from  the  destructive  force  which 
had  struck  it  so  hard  that  it  could  not  rally  by  itself. 

As  he  reflected  upon  his  failure  to  care  for  this 
land  to  nourish  which  he  had  been  divinely  appointed,  he 
thought  of  the  rock  in  the  pines  and  thought  he  must  see  if 
the  stresun  there  were  gone.     If  it  were  not  he  knew  the  land 
was  not  dead.     From  that  time  he  felt  that  particularly 
secluded  spot  to  be  his  home,  and  he  practically  lived  there 
during  the  terrifically  hot  weeks  which  followed,  spending 
his  time  moistening  the  rock  with  water  which  he  carried 
from  the  pool.     Daily  he  grew  feverish  with  fear  that  the 
drought  would  creep  along  the  ground  and  get  into  this 
territory  and  daily  that  danger  grew  more  imminent.  Water 
was  growing  increasingly  scarce  when  Juanito  found  his 
former  master  determined  not  to  allow  one  drop  of  water  to 
be  wasted  nor  one  minute  to  pass  without  attention  being 


given  to  the  rock.     Juanito,  worried  because  of  Joseph's 
physical  condition,  urged  him  to  go  to  see  the  priest, 
Father  Angelo ,  who  had  celebrated  mass  at  the  fiesta.  At 
first,  Joseph  refused,  thinking  he  could  not  leave  the  rock, 
but  when  it  became  evident  that  the  supply  was  practically 
gone  and  that  the  priest  might  help,  Joseph  left  with 
Juanito.     The  outcome  was  as  Joseph  expected.    He  returned 
alone  and  disillusioned  to  the  rock  to  find  that  the  stream 
had  stopped  flowing  and  that  the  circle  of  trees  and  the 
moss  were  dying.     Impulsively  he  decided  to  try  to  reach 
the  green  grass  over  the  Puerto  Suebo.     Impulsively  he 
tried  to  saddle  the  horse  who  was  so  frightened  because  of 
these  hurried  movements  that  he  plunged  away  from  Joseph. 
The  saddle  buckle  had  cut  Joseph  badly.     Soon  he  was  bleed- 
ing profusely  and  soon  he  was  so  weak  that  he  lay  in  the 
deep  soft  moss  on  the  top  of  the  rock.     Ere  long  he  felt 
himself  ascending  and  simultaneously  the  rain  streaked  from 
the  sky. 

As  the  storm  continued  Joseph  said,  "I  am  the  land 
and  I  am  the  rain.    The  grass  will  grow  out  of  me  in  a 
little  while.     I  should  have  known."''' 

Just  at  this  time  Father  Angelo  was  in  the  church 
thanking  God  for  the  storm  which  was  not  abating  and  saying 
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to  himself,  when  thinking  of  Joseph  Wayne's  suffering 
because  of  the  need  of  the  land,  "That  man  must  be  very- 
happy  now -"8 

Comparisons  were  bound  to  be  made  between  the  plot 
of  To  A  God  Unknoim  and  the  psychology  of  Freud,  the  plot 
of  Robinson  Jeffers'  poems,  and  the  break-down  of  the  taboo 
of  which  D.  H.  Lawrence  took  advantage.     The  characters  did 
not  suffer  from  the  kind  of  consciousness  of  which  Freud 
was  an  authority,  nor  were  they  the  frustrated  type  drawn 
so  convincingly  by  Jeffers.     Hence,  these  comparisons,  as 
comparisons  are  wont  to  be,  were  odious.     There  was  much  of 
that  fierce  beauty  in  this  symbolic  and  mystical  tale  that 
could  be  compared  to  the  writings  of  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
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TORTILLA  FLAT 


In  this,  John  Steinbeck's  fourth  and  most  lovable 
book,  there  is  an  injection  of  something  new.     Before  its 
acceptance  by  Covici  Friede  in  1935,  it  had  been  rejected 
by  nine  publishers.     In  addition  to  the  rare  quality  of 
the  stories,  which  are  beautifully  and  most  appropriately 
illustrated  by  Ruth  Gannett,  the  wife  of  Lewis  Gannett, 
the  book  critic  for  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  since  has 
prepared  personal  and  biographical  notes  on  this  author. 
New  people,  new  interests,  a  new  style  —  but  the  greatest 
of  these  three  were  the  new  people,  the  paisanos ,  who  are 
mixtures  of  Spanish,  Indian  and  assorted  Caucasian  bloods 
and  whose  ancestors  have  lived  in  California  for  a  hundred, 
perhaps  two  hundred  years. 

Fortunately  for  Steinbeck,  these  men,  who  speak  both 
English  and  Spanish  with  an  equally  peculiar  paisano  accent, 
lived  in  that  section  above  the  town  of  Monterey,  which  is 
called  Tortilla  Flat,  even  though  it  is  not  flat  at  all. 
After  his  marriage  to  Carol  Henning  and  after  they  had  gone 
to  live  on  the  shore  of  the  same  Pacific  Grove,  near  the 
artistic  Carmel ,  which  these  paisanos  overlooked  from  their 
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little  settlement,  he  found  himself  with  very  little  to  do 
and  so  much  time  to  do  it  in.     For  economic  reasons  the 
young  Steinbecks  had  to  fish  and  to  do  all  they  could  to 
make  their  budget  as  elastic  as  possible.     Even  so,  this 
young,  energetic  man  who  had  already  published  Cup  of  Gold. 
The  Pastures  of  Heaven  and  To_  A  God  Unknown  and  who  had  now 
more  of  an  incentive  for  doing  such  splendid  writing  so 
that  his  works  would  be  bought  by  enough  people  so  that  they 
could  live  comfortably,  had  not  until  now  found  the  key  to 
the  success  which  came  immediately  upon  the  publishing  of 
this  story  of  the  group  of  people  whom  he  loved  so  sincerely 
that  he  wrote  very  deeply  and  feelingly  about  them. 

True,  he  had  had  the  incentive  before,  but  not  the 
inspiration  which  he  received  as  he  daily  listened  to  their 
telling  of  their  legends  about  Danny,  about  Danny's  house 
and  Danny's  friends.     His  lack  of  a  more  profitable  enter- 
prise was  responsible  for  his  having  time  to  visit  these 
people  who  were  able  to  rationalize  themselves  into  living 
as  comfortably  as  possible  without  doing  a  bit  of  work.  Yet, 
time's  hanging  heavily  was  not  the  sole  reason  for  his  going 
to  this  particular  community,  for  there  were  other  settle- 
ments around  Monterey  where  the  inhabitants  were  not  em- 
battled as  the  Ancient  Britons  were  embattled  in  Wales.  The 
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lower  part  of  the  town  of  Monterey,  for  instance,  was 
inhabited  by  Americans ,  Italians,  catchers  and  canners  of 
fish.     But  they  lacked  the  fascination  for  Steinbeck  which 
he  felt  for  the  paisanos  who  subsisted  on  whatever  little 
wine  and  food  they  might  procure  —  and  they  managed  in  one 
fashion  or  another  to  procure  enough  to  exist  —  so  to  have 
all  the  more  time  for  story-telling  which  was  their  greatest 
joy.     This,  their  perfected  art,  was  Steinbeck's  greatest 
enjoyment  as  was  his  companionship  with  these  people  who 
had  no  more  to  do  than  he. 

Danny,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  had  legs  which 
were  described  as  being  bent  to  the  exact  curves  of  a 
horse's  side,  in  a  very  drunken  mood  joined  the  army  to 
break  mules  in  Texas.     In  doing  this  he  hoped  to  defend  us 
against  Germany  after  he  had  dared  her  to  do  her  worst.  He 
was  literally  the  King  Arthur  or  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  group 
about  which  the  tales  were  told.    Aptly  enough,  a  critic  has 
observed  that  Pilon,  one  of  his  devotees,  was  a  counterpart 
of  Launcelot  and  Little  John  in  the  lives  of  King  Arthur 
and  Robin  Hood. 

Danny,  a  nature  god  to  these  people,  had  wealthy  and 
influential  connections  so  he  did  not  have  to  live  the  life 
of  meager  existence  which  he  chose  to  do  that  he  might  be 


nearer  his  band  of  followers  who  were  actually  his  depend- 
ents . 

However,  even  though  his  choice  had  been  to  sleep 
in  the  wooded  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  foTind 
himself  burdened  with  a  great  responsibility.    Upon  his 
return  from  the  war  he  was  legally  notified  that  the  vie.j o , 
his  grandfather,  had  died  leaving  him  two  small  houses  on 
Tortilla  Flat.     This  news,  like  any  which  startled  him  or 
his  group  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  happily  lived,  had 
such  a  devastating  effect  upon  him  that  he  soon  was  settled 
in  jail  where  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  catch  bed-bugs,  squash 
them  against  the  wall,  draw  circles  around  them,  and  label 
them  after  the  city  fathers.    After  one  month,  Danny  became 
so  lonely  that  he  was  instrumental  in  arranging  his  own 
escape  because  he  was  generous  enough  to  share  his  wine 
with  the  jailer,  who  would  have  failed  to  pass  the  sobriety 
test  if  he  had  been  given  one  at  that  time. 

Such  was  Steinbeck's  introduction  to  Danny'.  Such 
was  that  of  the  readers  of  Tortilla  Flat  to  Danny'. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  jail  than  he  encountered 
Pi  Ion,  who  was  the  first  to  join  him  and  to  offer  to  re- 
lieve him  of  his  material  and  mental  responsibility.  He 
knew  —  they  both  knew  —  he  could  not  pay  fifteen  dollars 


a  month  for  the  rent  of  one  of  Danny's  houses.     Yet  with 
great  relief,  Danny  accepted  his  proposal  to  rent  that 
extra  home  and,  until  Pilon  was  able  to  shift  that  burden 
to  Pablo,  who  promised  the  same  rent  to  Pilon,  he  really 
worried  because  it  might  affect  his  friendship  with  Danny. 
Not  long  did  they  share  the  feeling  of  regret  that  they 
could  not  pay  Danny,  for  they  rented  the  use  of  their  house 
to  Jesus  Maria  Corcoran,  who  could,  of  course,  no  more  pay 
than  could  the  other  two.     That,  however,  was  beside  the 
point  to  this  life-loving  group,  and  their  only  concern 
was  that  Danny's  friendship  seemed  to  be  cooling  a  little 
toward  them  because  they  were  unable  to  furnish  any  money 
with  which  he  could  show  his  affection  for  Mrs.  Morales, 
the  widow  next  door.    What  seemed  like  a  tragedy  of  major 
importance  when  their  home  burned  to  the  ground  proved  to 
be  a  blessing  to  them  and  to  Danny  as  well. 

The  reflections  upon  the  fire  are  simple,  sincere, 
heart-rending  and  natural.    Yet  they  are  as  h\jinorous  as  any 
passages  in  the  story.    If  a  philosopher  had  uttered  some 
of  their  observations,  they  would  be  considered  great,  but 
it  is  easy  to  laugh  off  the  reactions  of  these  people  who 
had  moved  in  on  Danny,  who  knew  without  saying  anything 
that  they  were  going  to  live  in  his  home.    Who  has  not 
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wondered  silently  or  aloud,  particularly  after  a  catastrophe, 
as  did  Jesus  Maria,  what  makes  the  good  God  act  the  way  He 
does?    And,  who  has  not  shared  the  genuine  feeling  which 
Danny  experienced  and  which  only  the  closeness  of  companion- 
ship and  love  of  friends  develops,  when  he  said,  "It  is 
good  to  have  friends.   .   .   .  How  lonely  it  is  in  the  world 
if  there  are  no  friends  to  sit  with  one  and  to  share  one's 
grappa. "1    Or,  who  does  not  know  something  of  the  depth  of 
Pablo's  gratitude  when  he  remarked,  "In  all  the  world  there 
are  few  friends  like  thee,  Danny.     It  is  not  given  to  many 
to  have  such  solace. "2 

The  arguments  which  these  three  followers  of  Deuiny 
used  to  persuade  the  Pirate,  who  daily  received  a  quarter 
for  the  pitchwood  which  he  gathered  and  sold  and  who  never 
spent  a  cent  of  it,  furnished  as  much  entertainment  as 
almost  any  single  incident  in  the  story.     Their  aim  was  not 
wholly  an  altruistic  one  when  they  first  approached  the 
Pirate  who  was  perfectly  happy  living  in  a  henhouse  with 
his  five  dogs  —  Enrique,  Pajarito,  the  curly  Rudolph,  the 
American  dog,  Fluff,  the  pug,  and  Senor  Alec  Thompson,  who 
was  an  Airdale  of  a  sort.    To  "be  sure,  they  did  worry  lest 
one  night  a  thief  might  find  the  Pirate's  hoard  and  relieve 
him  of  it  and  they  did  feel  almost  like  guardians  of  this 


1  John  Steinbeck,  Tortilla  Flat ,  p.  88 

2  Ibid,  p.  89 
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helpless  man,  even  though  they  too  might  have  relieved  him 
in  a  different  way.     Their  interest  changed  almost  immediate- 
ly when  they  learned  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  Pirate's 
savings  was  to  buy  a  candlestick  for  St.  Francis  because  he 
once  had  saved  one  of  the  dogs  from  being  killed.     The  pro- 
tection of  the  hoard  became  an  obsession  from  that  moment 
on  and  the  tale  of  the  acceptance  of  the  candlestick  at  a 
church  service  which  the  Pirate  was  prepared  to  attend  and 
the  dogs'  bounding  into  the  service  at  the  least  opportune 
moment  was  as  wistful  as  it  was  gay. 

Only  one  more  occupant  was  taken  into  this  home  — 
and  it  was  a  home  in  the  richest  sense  of  the  word.  Big 
Joe  Portagee,  who  lacked  even  a  moral  sense,  added  mirth 
to  the  group  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  an  outlet  for 
the  natural  emotions  of  this  band. 

Their  reactions  when  Big  Joe  really  was  struck  by 
love;  their  befriending  of  Senora  Teresina  Cortez,  who 
lived  with  her  eight  children  and  old  mother  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town;  their  attempts  to  keep  Danny  from  all 
harm,  especially  from  falling  in  love;  their  planning  of  a 
great  reception  to  a  morose  Danny  who  returned  after  an 
unexplainable  three  weeks'  absence  from  home;  their  carrying 
out  of  the  greatest  of  all  parties  ever  to  be  held  in  Montere 


and  their  philosophical  acceptance  of  the  inevitable, 

following  the  greatest  tragedy  of  their  lives  —  Danny's 

death  —  are  as  naive,  as  humorous,  as  entertaining  and  as 

sincere  as  the  reader  allows  them  to  be.     Never  has  there 

been  such  rationalizing  upon  the  simpler  acts  of  life,  and 

probably  never  has  there  been  a  simpler  but  kindlier  group 

of  people  rationalizing'. 

The  foreword  which  John  Steinbeck  has  inserted  in  the 

Modern  Library  edition  in  defense  of  his  having  given  people 

an  opportunity  to  criticize  or  to  laugh  or  to  belittle 

these  people  never  will  be  more  appropriately  used  than  in 

connection  with  the  re-telling  of  this  story: 

When  this  book  was  written  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  that  paisanos  were  curious  or  quaint,  dis- 
possessed or  underdoggish .     They  are  people  whom 
I  know  and  like,  people  who  merge  successfully 
with  their  habitat.     In  men  this  is  called  phil- 
osophy, and  it  is  a  fine  thing. 

Had  I  known  that  these  stories  and  these  people 
would  be  considered  quaint ,  I  think  I  never  should 
have  written  them. 

I  wrote  these  stories  because  they  were  true 
stories  and  because  I  liked  them.     But  literary 
slummers  have  taken  these  people  up  with  the 
vulgarity  of  duchesses  who  are  amused  and  sorry 
for  a  peasantry.     These  stories  are  out,  and  I 
cannot  recall  them.     But  I  shall  never  again  sub- 
ject to  the  vulgar  touch  of  the  decent  these  good 
people  of  laughter  and  kindness,  of  honest  lusts 
and  direct  eyes,  of  courtesy  beyond  politeness.  If 
I  have  done  them  any  harm  by  telling  a  few  of  their 
stories,  I  am  sorry.     It  will  not  happen  again. 3 


3    John  Steinbeck,  Foreword  to  Tortilla  Flat  -  June,  1937 
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IN  DUBIOUS  BATTLE 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California,  it  awarded  its  gold  medal  given  annually 
for  the  best  novel  by  a  California  writer  during  the 
previous  year,  to  this  book,  In  Dubious  Battle . 

This  is  not  a  pretty  story.     It  deals  with  the 
conditions  in  which  the  apple  pickers  in  Torgas  Valley 
found  themselves  before  they  were  led  to  strike  against 
these  forces  which  made  their  livelihood  almost  an  im- 
possibility.   Much  that  is  fierce  and  harsh  and  savage  is 
embodied  in  this  novel,  so  it  has  been  very  severely 
criticized.     The  criticism  may  well  be  justified.     It  may 
not  be. 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  this  story 
which  by  many  critics  has  been  conceded  to  be  the  best 
strike  novel  ever  written,  a  glance  at  the  actual  condi- 
tions which  John  Steinbeck  found  in  nineteen  hundred 
thirty-six  would  seem  to  be  almost  as  necessary  as  timely. 

During  the  transition  in  California  from  hay  and 
cattle  being  the  principal  products  to  their  being  replaced 
by  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  seasonal  crops  and 
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which  are  largely  handled  by  migratory  workers,  a  great 
change  came  about  in  the  only  remaining  two  classes  of 
farms  and  farmers.     The  farms  of  moderate  size  had  dis- 
appeared, so  there  were  left  the  owner  of  the  small  farms, 
who  often  saw  eye  to  eye  with  the  man  working  on  his 
farm,  and  the  owner  of  the  large  farms.     Obviously  he  was 
the  more  successful  farmer  who  speculated  with  his  produce 
and  who  associated  himself  with  a  bank,  like  the  Bank  of 
America  which  quite  thoroughly  dictates  the  labor  policies 
of  those  owning  the  larger  sections  of  land.     Through  the 
influence  of  this  latter  group,  farm  labor  was  almost 
prohibited  from  even  a  thought  of  organizing.     Through  the 
influence  of  this  group,  too,  everyone  who  had  the  slight- 
est connection  with  providing  a  place  or  an  opportunity 
for  the  laborers  to  gather  or  organize  was  apt  to  find 
himself  tagged  with  the  name  Communist,  regardless  of  its 
validity. 

The  larger  growers  had  had  before  this  time,  even 
as  they  do  now,  a  very  difficult  problem  on  their  hands. 
The  Chinese  and  Hindus  left  in  this  country  after  they  had 
completed  the  transcontinental  railroads  found  they  were 
forced  to  organize  in  "tongs"  that  they  might  have  a  living 
wage,  small  though  it  was.    After  they  were  driven  from 


the  fields,  the  Japanese  were  encouraged  to  replace  them, 
but  they  soon  suffered  the  same  treatment  after  the  Yellow 
Peril  agitation  became  effective,  for  they,  like  the  Mexi- 
cans, who  followed  them  in  the  line  of  cheap  labor,  proved 
the  efficacy  of  organizing.     Without  saying  more,  one  would 
know  the  result  of  importing  Filipinos. 

About  this  time,  when  the  cycle  of  "wage  depression 
due  to  abundant  labor  organization  and  the  inevitable  race 
hatred  and  riots" seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  as  far  as  cheap 
sources  of  labor  from  other  countries  were  concerned, 
Nature  intervened  in  the  Middle  West.     The  drought,  which 
has  made  parts  of  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma  uninhabit- 
able and  the  people  so  destitute  and  poverty-stricken  that 
they  would  accept  any  wages,  was  the  horrible  factor  which 
took  these  courageous  and  intelligent  people  into  the  land 
where  they  were  badly  needed,  yet  where  in  many  cases  the 
most  they  could  earn  in  a  successful  year  was  one  hundred 
fifty  dollars.     Since  rent  was  out  of  the  question  with 
those  wages,  squatters'  camps  arose.     Naturally  in  these 
cajnps  where  the  sanitation  is  vicious,  malnutrition,  hook- 
worm and  squalor  were  found.     Where  these  conditions  were 
followed  by  starvation,  many  times  these  refugees,  who  are, 


1    John  Steinbeck:     "Dubious  Battle  in  California" 
Nation,  Vol.  143,  No.  11,  p.  303 


by  and  large,  Americans,  resented  them  and  turned  to 
organizations  as  their  last  hope.    As  always  before,  they 
were  resisted  and  force  was  used  by  the  big  farmers,  but 
these  American-born  laborers  have  met  force  with  force. 
Though  some  changes  have  been  made,  much  is  yet  to  be 
desired.    Fear  and  anger  reigned  supreme  during  this  in- 
vestigation —  and  today  they  yet  reign. 

So,  in  this  novel,  Steinbeck  has  used  fiction  based 
on  sad  but  actual  facts  to  depict  these  conditions  which  he 
so  keenly  deplores.     In  effect  his  entire  story  says  that 
these  people  —  this  great  group  of  migrant  workers  —  are 
very  necessary  to  California  farmers  for  the  harvesting  of 
their  crops.     They  know  it,  he  knows  it  and  so  do  we,  but 
his  novel  is  more  than  a  statement  of  fact,  it  is  a  plea 
to  all  of  us  to  see  that  they  are  given  the  right  to  live 
decently,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  to  avenge  themselves 
and  thousands  who  have  suffered  before  them.    Jim,  Mac,  Joy, 
and  Alfred  make  the  loudest  accusations  of  the  system  as  it 
is,  but  many  of  the  deeper  thinkers,  like  "Doc"  Burton, 
make  this  one  of  our  most  compelling  novels  about  the  work- 
ing class.    The  intrinsic  value  of  it,  however,  will  have 
to  be  proved  as  time  goes  on.    The  conservatives  said  that 
there  is  too  much  of  the  technique  of  strike-breaking,  and 
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the  leftists  severely  criticized  Steinbeck  because  he  had 
such  an  opportunity  for  propaganda  and  entirely  ignored  it. 
The  Communists  denounced  him  and  his  work  because  the 
ideals  of  the  party  were  so  badly  and  so  inaccurately  stated. 

The  charges  contained  in  this  novel  were  too  severe 
for  the  American  public  at  large  to  accept  without  recrim- 
ination.    Particularly  did  the  people  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 
resent  the  exposition  of  the  condition  in  their  community. 

There  is  in  this  story  none  of  the  romantic  Henry 
Morgan;  there  is  none  of  the  carefree  abandon  of  the  people 
in  The  Pastures  of  Heaven;  and,  certainly,  none  of  the 
roguishness  of  the  people  who  lived  in  Tortilla  Flat- 
Hatred,  almost  a  new  element  in  Steinbeck's  writing,  is 
present  through  the  entire  book.    Hatred  for  the  system, 
about  which  Jim  Nolan  talked  so  frequently  and  so  vehement- 
ly, was  his  one  great  antipathy.    Jim  had  grown  up  hating 
authority  and  had  decided  early  in  life  to  ruin  the  system 
which  had  been  responsible  for  his  father's  downfall,  and 
ultimately  for  his  mother's  death.     Early  in  the  novel 
when  applying  for  membership  in  the  group  of  which  Harry 
Nilson  was  the  head,  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  system  which  allows  some  to  have  so  much 
more  than  others  and  which  defeats  those  who  show  any 
resentment  or  desire  to  better  conditions  for  themselves. 
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Jim  was  an  idealist  but  he  never  once  failed  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  cause,  regardless  of  the  price  he  had  to  pay,  after 
his  decision  to  joinup.     Only  a  short  time  did  he  remain 
the  pupil,  the  person  who  learned  nobly  and  well  all  that 
Mac,  the  leader,  could  teach  him.     If  Jim  had  not  been 
killed,  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  leader,  for  he  had 
absorbed  all  that  his  teacher  could  offer  and  he  had  care- 
fully laid  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  group. 

This  novel  is,  of  course,  devoid  of  humor  because 
there  is  no  place  for  it  in  such  a  treatise.     There  is  much 
home-made  or  experience-made  philosophy  —  some  of  which  is 
very  good.     "There's  just  one  rule  —  use  whatever  material 
you've  got.    We've  got  no  machine  guns  and  troops.  Leader- 
ship has  to  come  from  the  men.    We  can  teach  them  method, 
but  they've  got  to  do  the  job  themselves."^    Then  this 
universal  truth,  "Men  always  like  to  work  together.  There's 
a  hunger  in  men  to  work  together."^ 

This  fxindamental  teaching  of  Jim  by  Mac,  who  cares 
for  nothing  except  that  the  cause  is  successful,  and  the 
first  suggestion  that  something  may  be  done  to  upset  plans 
of  big  farmers  when  Mac  says,  "S'pose  we  don't  pick  them 
apples?"^  are  interspersed  by  a  picturesque  description. 


2  John  Steinbeck:     In  Dubious  Battle .  p.  66 

3  Ibid,  p.  67 

4  Ibid,  p.  57 
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such  as  Steinbeck  and  only  Steinbeck  can  write.    As  these 

workers  who  are  even  now  considering  a  revolution  look  up 

this  is  the  sight  which  greets  them: 

The  afternoon  sun  glanced  on  the  tops  of  the 
apple  trees  and  then  broke  into  stripes  and 
layers  of  slanting  light  beneath  the  heavy 
branches,  and  threw  blots  of  sunshine  on  the 
ground.     The  wide  aisles  between  the  trees 
stretched  away  until  the  rows  seemed  to  meet  in 
visual  infinity. 5 

At  once,  however,  this  magic  spell  was  broken  be- 
cause Dan,  a  very  old  man,  picking  apples  high  in  the  tree, 
tried  to  explain  the  anger  and  contempt  which  he  felt 
after  all  these  years  of  his  trying  to  earn  enough  to  live 
on  without  fear  and  insecurity  and  of  his  failing.    All  of 
this  conversation  beautifully  foreshadowed  the  nearly  fatal 
fall  which  Dan  soon  had  because  the  ladder  which  had  been 
furnished  him  was  so  unsafe  that  it  crumbled  under  the 
light  weight  of  the  frail  man.     Of  course,  because  such  aji 
incident  was  caused  by  carelessness  and  because  all  of  the 
men  knew  this  carelessness  was  caused  by  lack  of  hiiman 
interest  in  them,  they  were  drawn  nearer  together  and  the 
issue  about  the  way  to  meet  this  undermining  and  threaten- 
ing menace  was  drawn  nearer  to  a  head. 


5    John  Steinbeck:     In  Dubious  Battle,  p.  69 
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Until  this  time  their  desire  for  working  together, 
sharing  together,  and  fighting  together  had  been  growing. 
However,  whatever  communal  activities  they  might  have  wanted 
to  engage  in,  they  had  refrained  from.     The  spirit  of  organ- 
ization was  there  but  the  actual  act  of  organizing  did  not 
take  place  \intil  after  Dan's  fall.     Then,  in  the  open,  they 
met  in  the  field  near  the  house  of  the  father  of  Al,  the 
restaurant  keeper.    Although  Al  had  sympathized  with  the 
men  and  the  cause  generally,  he  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to 
join  the  party  or  to  work  specifically.     That  is,  not  until 
after  his  restaurant  was  burned  because  he  was  friendly  to 
the  cause,  and  his  father's  barn  with  all  of  his  prize  apples 
was  destroyed. 

Had  there  not  been  a  doctor  in  their  new  camp  site, 
these  squatters  would  have  been  disbanded  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.     Unsupervised  sanitation  or  bad  health  conditions  would 
have  been  given  as  the  reason,  but,  fortunately.  Dr.  Burton 
willingly  resided  there  because  he  took  a  vital  interest  in 
all  that  the  workers  and  organizers  stood  for.    Yet  he  was 
mistrusted  as  being  an  unbeliever  and  as  unsympathetic  toward 
the  cause.    His  answer  was  surely  Steinbeck's  own  answer  to 
the  problem,  but  never  would  he  so  freely  speak  of  his 
innermost  reactions. 


••Listen  to  me,  Mac.     My  senses  are  not  above 
reproach,  but  they're  all  I  have.     I  want  to  see 
the  whole  picture  —  as  nearly  as  I  can.     I  don^t 
want  to  put  on  the  blinders  of  'good'  and  'bad,' 
and  limit  my  vision.     If  I  used  the  terra  'good'  on 
a  thing  I'd  lose  my  license  to  inspect  it,  because 
there  might  be  bad  in  it.     Don't  you  see?    I  want 
to  be  able  to  look  at  the  whole  thing. 

From  this  time  on  the  vigilantes  made  the  life  of 
these  people  more  harrowing;  made  it  next  to  impossible  for 
Dick,  who  always  contacted  the  sympathetic  for  supplies,  to 
get  those  to  the  csimp;  for  London,  one  of  the  big  bosses, 
and  Dakin,  another  one,  to  meet  their  men  and  to  keep  them 
under  control;  and,  in  general,  for  anything  but  disorder 
and  chaos  on  the  site. 

Through  all  this  Jim  did  not  waver  in  his  loyalty, 
not  even  after  a  bad  shoulder  wound,  but  he  continually 
questioned  Mac  and  Dr.  Burton  further  and  they  continually 
brought  out  very  significant  points  about  man  and  the 
working  of  man's  mind.    During  one  of  their  later  reflec- 
tions upon  the  probable  success  of  violence,  Burton  told 
Jim  that  man  had  met  and  defeated  every  obstacle,  every 
enemy  except  one  and  that  one,  of  course,  was  himself. 
Why?    Because  mankind  hates  itself.     To  which  Jim  replied, 
clinging  tenaciously  to  his  first  belief: 


6    John  Steinbeck:     In  Dubious  Battle .  p.  149 
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"We  don't  hate  ourselves,  we  hate  the  invested 
capital  that  keeps  us  down." 

"The  other  side  is  made  of  men,  Jim,  men  like 
you.    Man  hates  himself.     Psychologists  say  a 
man's  self-love  is  balanced  neatly  with  self-hate. 
Mankind  must  be  the  same.    We  fight  ourselves  and 
we  can  only  win  by  killing  every  man.     I'm  lonely, 
Jim.     I  have  nothing  to  hate.    What  are  you  going 
to  get  out  of  it,  Jim?"''' 

Thus  pondered  "Doc,"  veteran  practitioner  and  veteran 
thinker  that  he  was.     To  feel  that  he  was  such  a  small  part 
of  the  big  thing  which  would  not  stop,  regardless  of  his 
end,  was  yet  a  bit  beyond  him. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  battle  may  be  —  and 
Steinbeck  obviously  believes  in  the  tenets  of  these  people, 
even  though  he  indicates  that  he  fears  the  outcome  may  be 
doubtful  —  these  same  people  in  this  grim  struggle  have 
become  more  determined,  more  proud,  and  more  self-respect- 
ing.   Great  is  the  reward  thereof  —  so  far. 

Jim  said,  "Sympathy  is  as  bad  as  fear."Q    To  those 
workers  it  may  have  been  anathema,  but  for  their  cause  the 
sympathy  of  thousands  of  supporters  may  be  a  real  help. 


7  John  Steinbeck:     In  Dubious  Battle,  pp.  259-60 

8  Ibid,  p.  280 
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OF  MICE  AND  MEN 


In  this  day  when  standardization  is  conceded  to  be 
a  supreme  accomplishment,  men  like  Steinbeck  are  looked 
at  askance  for  if  there  is  one  thing  success  has  not 
succeeded  in  doing  to  him,  it  is  in  standardizing  him.  No 
work  of  his  proved  that  fact  more  conclusively  than  did 
this  particular  novel.    Long  ago  the  romanticism  in  his 
writing  disappeared  and  the  stark  realism,  which  replaced 
it,  was  an  accepted  fact  in  his  works.     But,  always  until 
this  novel,  which  actually  was  an  experiment  to  see  how 
nearly  like  a  play  he  could  write  a  short  novel,  there  was 
opportunity  for  laughing,  at  least  smiling,  at  the  charac- 
ters about  whom  he  wrote  so  intimately  and  intently. 
Pareunount  in  Of  Mice  and  Men,  where  there  was  not  a  sugges- 
tion of  such  an  opportunity,  was  Steinbeck's  deep  concern 
for  the  homeless  and  uprooted  which  indeed  was  real  and 
tragic.    His  feeling  of  compassion  for  these  misfits  of 
society,  physical  and  mental,  who  were  seriously  handicapped 
by  their  heredity  and  environment,  transferred  itself  to 
the  readers  so  strongly  that  the  book  soon  beceune  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  books  of  its  day. 
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When  Lawrence  Clark  Powell,  one  of  his  biographers, 
was  talking  with  Steinbeck  a  few  weeks  before  the  publication 
of  this  novel,  which,  by  the  way,  was  transcribed  almost 
literally  for  the  stage  —  a  fact  which  was  a  great  tribute 
to  the  realistic  dialogue  of  the  novel  —  they  talked  about 
Gone  With  the  Wind  and  Anthony  Adverse .  which,  of  course, 
were  the  best  sellers  for  such  a  lengthy  period.  During 
the  conversation,  Steinbeck  said,  in  effect,  "I  hope  that 
never  happens  to  me.    A  single  best  seller  can  ruin  a  writer 
forever.    What  I  would  like  would  be  an  audience  of  no  more 
than  twenty  thousand  readers  for  each  book.    That  would 
give  me  enough  to  live  on  and  yet  keep  me  off  the  front 
page . " 

How  little  he  had  to  do  with  the  number  of  readers 
of  this  novel,  which  in  a  short  space  of  time  had  an  audience 
of  over  two  hundred  thousand*.    Yet,  at  this  very  time  and 
since,  critics  have  bewailed  the  fact  that  novelists  of 
today  concern  themselves  with  things  of  the  mind,  the  soul, 
the  spirit  and  the  so-called  small  things  in  the  everyday 
life  of  man.    Evidently  this  is  just  another  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  critics  and  the  reading  public  do  not  always  see 
eye  to  eye  about  the  style  and  type  of  reading  which  are 
really  wanted. 
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This  novel  was  based  on  the  lives  of  bindle  stiffs 
who  were  working  on  a  ranch  a  few  miles  south  of  Soledad 
in  California  and  who  were  living  together  in  a  long,  rect- 
angular bunkhouse,  which  had  whitewashed  walls  and  an 
unpainted  floor.     There  were,  among  these  men  already- 
housed  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  two  heroes  of  this 
story,  some  who  were  normal  and  healthy  and  some  who,  like 
Candy,  the  crippled  broken-down  ranch  hand,  and  Crooks,  the 
twisted— back  Negro  stable  buck,  aroused  sympathy  and  pity 
because  of  their  physical  handicaps,  at  least.  Actually 
sentiment  without  sentimentality  was  involved. 

Curley,  the  boss's  son,  was  quite  typically  the 
intolerant  assistant  and  quite  obviously  the  jealous 
husband  of  a  few  weeks  and  quite  naturally,  because  of  his 
under size,  the  pugnacious  challenger  of  big  men.  Mae, 
Curley' s  wife,  who  talked  incessantly  of  losing  her 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  "pitchers" ,  of  knowing  "hunderds 
of  guys  like  ya,"  and  "the  guy's  not  goin'  to  leave  that 
horseshoe  tenement"  —  her  speech  in  itself  sufficient  to 
betray  her  background  —  and  who  was  called  by  all  the  ranch 
hands  a  "tart,"  caused  Lennie  the  trouble  which  was  the 
expected,  rather  than  the  surprise  climax  of  the  story. 
Slim,  the  jerkline  skinner,  was  the  one  person  whose  grave 
manner  and  depth  of  thought  was  acknowledged  and  recognized 
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by  all.  Carlson,  another  hand,  who  was  much  less  smooth 
than  Slim,  was  a  man  with  an  unusually  large  stomach  and 
an  equally  large  heart,  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  new  hands  soon  after  their  arrival. 

Into  this  group  went  George  Milton,  the  protector  of 
Lennie  Small,  a  pitiful  pathological  Herculean  figure  of  a 
man,  who  acted  like  a  baby,  and  who,  though  he  deserved  the 
pity  and  tenderness  felt  by  his  audience,  finally  had  to  be 
killed,  because  pity  for  a  person  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  his  being  allowed  to  continue  destroying  life  as  Lennie 
did.    He  was  not  responsible  for  the  killing  of  mice  and 
women,  but  that  did  not  justify  his  continuation  of  that 
practice. 

When  we  first  saw  George  and  Lennie  they  were  on 
their  way  to  the  new  30b  to  which  they  had  been  sent  from 
Murray  and  Ready's  in  San  Francisco.    They  were,  even  then, 
moving  from  Weed  because  they  were  forced  to  do  so  after 
Lennie  had  satisfied  his  innermost  desire       to  stroke 
something  —  and,  even  though  he  had  not  hurt  the  girl 
whose  red  dress  he  had  tried  to  pat,  the  people  of  Weed 
were  ready  to  lynch  him  because  she  said  she  had  been  raped 
Because  no  one  could  paraphrase  the  description  of  these 
men  any  more  than  an  artist  could  paint  the  picture  which 
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they  created  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  men  better 

than  Steinbeck,  I  quote: 

The  two  men  emerged  from  the  path  and  came 
into  the  opening  by  the  green  pool.     They  had 
walked  in  single  file  down  the  path,  and  even 
in  the  open  one  stayed  behind  the  other.  Both 
were  dressed  in  denim  trousers  and  in  denim 
coats  with  brass  buttons.     Both  wore  black, 
shapeless  hats  and  both  carried  tight  blanket 
rolls  slung  over  their  shoulders.     The  first 
man  was  small  and  quick,  dark  of  face,  with 
restless  eyes  and  sharp,  strong  features.  Every 
part  of  him  was  defined:     small,  strong  hands, 
slender  arms,  a  thin  and  bony  nose.     Behind  him 
walked  his  opposite,  a  huge  man,  shapeless  of 
face,  with  large,  pale  eyes,  with  wide,  sloping 
shoulders;  and  he  walked  heavily,  dragging  his 
feet  a  little,  the  way  a  bear  drags  his  paws. 
His  arras  did  not  swing  at  his  sides,  but  hung 
loosely . ^ 

After  that  vivid  contrast  of  the  physical  features 
of  these  two  men  one  can  understand  why  the  helplessness  of 
the  latter  must  necessarily  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
former.    The  way  he  walked  told  of  his  utter  lack  of 
coordination  between  mind  and  muscle  and,  if  he  were  to 
keep  out  of  trouble  for  any  length  of  time,  he  had  to  have 
someone  do  his  thinking,  talking  and  planning  for  him. 
Whether  George,  who  had  always  done  this  for  him  since  his 
Aunt  Clara's  death,  was  emotionally  recompensed  by  Lennie's 
devotion,  it  would  be  difficult  even  to  hazard  a  guess.  It 
seemed,  however,  as  if  he  were  perfectly  satisfied  at  all 

1    John  Steinbeck:     Of  Mice  and  Men,  p.  9 
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times  with  this  burden,  even  when  he  was  most  vigorously 
berating  Lennie,  at  whom  these  criticisms,  which  never 
seemed  really  severe  nor  sincere,  were  hurled  in  an  agitated 
tone  and  manner.     If  ever  there  were  in  literature  a  perfect 
combination  of  toughness  and  tenderness  walking  hand  in  hand, 
it  could  be  found  in  George. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  new  helpers  at  the 
bunk  house,  Carlson,  when  complaining  of  the  age  and  useless- 
ness  of  Candy's  faithful  dog,  offered  to  kill  him  without 
hurting  him  at  all.    As  he  explained  that  he  could  put  the 
gun  right  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  dog  would  not 
even  quiver,  the  foreshadowing  was  done  so  forcibly  each 
reader  knew  that  soon  again  he  would  read  of  the  same  thing's 
happening,  though  probably  no  one  was  sure  that  Lennie* s 
death  would  be  caused  by  George,  who  was  forced  to  practice 
the  same  technique  on  him  and  who  was  prompted  by  the  same 
reason  —  to  relieve  another  from  his  suffering.    As  the 
story  progressed  each  reader  knew  that  Curley's  wife  would 
be  responsible  for  bringing  an  end  to  the  dream  of  a  white 
house  of  their  own  where  Lennie  could  tend  the  rabbits  — < 
this  dream  which  George  and  Lennie  had  shared  alone  for  so 
long  before  taking  Candy  and  Crooks  into  their  confidence. 
Probably  no  one  knew  that  Mae  would  urge  Lennie  to  stroke 
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her  hair  and  that  he  would  hold  on  to  it  so  tightly  from 

fright  that  she  would  scream  until  he,  in  his  extreme 

fright ,  would  snap  her  neck  —  "but  all  knew  she  would  do 

something  to  make  Crook's  prophecy  come  true.    When  he  was 

speaking  of  the  possibility  of  their  ••living  off  the  fatta 

the  Ian'"  he  thought  of  many  who  had  passed  through  there, 

each  with  a  little  piece  of  land  in  his  head,  and  not  any 

one  ever  got  one,  so  he  said: 

"Just  like  heaven.     Ever 'body  wants  a  little 
piece  of  Ian' .     I  read  plenty  of  books  out  here. 
Nobody  never  gets  to  heaven,  and  nobody  gets  no 
land.     It's  just  in  their  head.     They're  all  the 
time  talkin'  about  it,  but  it's  jus'   in  their 
head. "2 

Loneliness,  the  emotion  which  was  most  evident  in 
the  lives  of  every  one  of  these  men,  was  probably  the  ruling 
one  in  the  lives  of  George  and  Lennie.    Yet,  they,  because 
of  their  unusual  and  close  companionship,  were  doubtless 
envied  by  others  in  the  bunk  house..    Again,  it  was  Crooks, 
who  in  a  few  words  summed  up  the  difference  between  Lennie, 
who  knew  that  George  would  return  from  a  hilarious  night  in 
town,  and  the  others,  practically  none  of  whom  ever  had  a 
person  he  could  count  upon  seeing  again.    As  he  finished 
this  contrast  he  whined: 


2    John  Steinbeck:     Of  Mice  and  Men,  pp. 129-30 
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"A  guy  goes  nuts  if  he  ain't  got  nobody.  Don't 
make  no  difference  who  the  guy  is,  long's  he's  with 
you.     I  tell  ya,"  he  cried,  "I  tell  ya  a  guy  gets 
lonely  aji'  he  gets  sick.  "3 

Even  Slim,  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  person  there 
who  was  a  thinker  and  who  was  law  to  the  other  occupants, 
was  pitifully  shallow  about  his  loneliness  for  another  to 
share  his  lot  or  so  skeptical  about  lasting  friendship  that 
that  was  pitiful  in  itself  as  he  reflected  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  these  two  men: 

"Ain't  many  guys  travel  around  together,"  he 
mused.     "I  don't  know  why.    Maybe  ever 'body  in 
the  whole  damn  world  is  scared  of  each  other. 

That  this  novel  was  without  social  significance  was 
the  consensus  of  the  critics  and  lay  readers  alike.  True 
his  readers  have  come  to  expect  that  in  Steinbeck  but  in 
many  ways  this  short  novel  was  very  different  from  anything 
else  he  had  done.    Much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the 
bunk  house  talk  which  was  to  be  sure,  violent,  terrific, 
vulgar,  raucous,  and  any  other  word  descriptive  of  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity.    How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  with 
the  men  who  were  doing  the  talking? 

The  part  that  played  in  this  novel,  more  than  in  any 
other,  was  the  least  important.     First,  Steinbeck  had  a  tale 
of  two  lonely  men  which  he  had  to  tell  — —  and  he  told  it 


3  John  Steinbeck:     Of  Mice  and  Men,  p.  127 

4  Ibid,  p.  64 


exquisitely.     Next,  he  had  to  prove  to  himself  and  to  his 
readers  that  he  could  do  a  piece  of  good  imaginative 
writing  with  such  sheer  beauty  that  it  would  "be  powerful 
enough  to  rise  above  all  other  forces  in  the  story  and  he 
would  be  seen  for  the  first  time  a  simple  and  superb  story- 
teller. 

That  was  exactly  what  happened  and  the  remaining 
passages  which  are  quoted  from  the  book,  because  to  catch 
the  same  picture  from  another's  interpretation  would  be  an 
utter  impossibility,  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  detail 
with  which  he  observes  everything  about  him,  especially 
those  things  in  Nature  which  we  so  ungratefully  accept. 
Never  in  lyric  poetry  were  these  natural  scenes  more 
beautifully  expressed. 

As  the  men  were  walking  along  the  valley  side  of  the 

Salinas  River  they  realized  the  difference  between  that 

wooded  area  and  the  other  side  from  which  the 

.   .   .  foothill  slopes  curve  up  to  the  strong  and 
rocky  Gabilan  mountains. 

On  the  sandy  bank , [they  observed]  under  the 
trees  the  leaves  lie  deep  and  so  crisp  that  a 
lizard  makes  a  great  skittering  if  he  runs  among 
them. 5 


5    John  Steinbeck:     Of  Mice  and  Men,  p.  7 
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Then  as  their  journey  drew  near  to  a  close  at  the 

end  of  their  day's  ride  to  reach  their  new  job  and  their 

long  walk  after  the  bus  driver  had  misdirected  them  - 

The  flame  of  the  sunset  lifted  from  the  mountain- 
tops  and  dusk  came  into  the  valley,  and  a  half  dark- 
ness came  in  among  the  willows  and  the  sycamores.  A 
big  carp  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  pool,  gulped  air 
and  then  sank  mysteriously  into  the  dark  water  again, 
leaving  widening  rings  on  the  water.     Overhead  the 
leaves  whisked  again  and  little  puffs  of  willow 
cotton  blew  down  and  landed  on  the  pool's  surface.^ 

In  contrast  to  the  picture  of  the  night  before,  the 

sun  again  caught  their  attention  as  they  were  looking  at 

their  new  quarters,  the  bunk  house. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sun  threw 
a  bright  dust-laden  bar  through  one  of  the  side 
windows  and  in  and  out  of  the  beam  flies  shot  like 
rushing  stars.''' 

Time,  with  all  of  its  caprices  and  with  all  of  its 

fascinations  superbly  described  by  poets  was  never  more 

picturesquely  depicted  than  by  Steinbeck  when  he  told  of 

the  awful  suspense  of  the  moment  through  which  Lennie  went 

after  he  had  suddenly  realized  that  he  had  killed  Mae, 

Curley' s  wife . 

As  happens  sometimes,  a  moment  settled  and  hovered 
and  remained  for  much  more  than  a  moment.    And  sound 
stopped  and  movement  stopped  for  much,  much  more  than 
a  moment . 

Then  gradually  time  awakened  again  and  moved 
sluggishly  on.S 

6  John  Steinbeck:     Of  Mice  and  Men,  p.  22 

7  Ibid,  p.  35 

8  Ibid,  p.  161 

As  the  same  sun  had  left  the  sajne  valley  to  go 

climbing  up  the  slopes  of  the  Gabilan  mountains  and  the 

hilltops  were  rosy  in  the  sun  above  the  deep  green  pool 

of  the  Salinas  River,  just  before  Lennie  emerged  from 

the  brush  to  the  spot  where  George  had  told  him  he  must 

return  if  ever  he  got  into  trouble,  there  was  this  picture 

of  one  unspoiled  and  one  untroubled  spot: 

A  water  snake  glided  smoothly  up  the  pool, 
twisting  its  periscope  head  from  side  to  side; 
and  it  swam  the  length  of  the  pool  and  came  to 
the  legs  of  a  motionless  heron  that  stood  in 
the  shallows.    A  silent  head  and  beak  lanced 
down  and  plucked  it  out  by  the  head,  and  the 
beak  swallowed  the  little  snake  while  its  tail 
waved  frantically. 

A  far  rush  of  wind  sounded  and  a  gust  drove 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees  like  a  wave.  The 
sycajnore  leaves  turned  up  their  silver  sides, 
the  drown,  dry  leaves  on  the  ground  scudded  a 
few  feet.    And  row  on  row  of  tiny  wind  waves 
flowed  up  the  pool's  green  surface. 

As  quickly  as  it  had  come,  the  wind  died,  and 
the  clearing  was  quiet  again.     The  heron  stood  in 
the  shallows,  motionless  and  waiting.  Another 
little  water  snake  swam  up  the  pool,  turning  its 
periscope  head  from  side  to  side.^ 

This  great  drama,  which  can  be  read  in  two  hours, 

can  never  be  forgotten  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for 

these  beautiful  passages  about  the  country  wherein  this 

scene  is  laid. 


9    John  Steinbeck:     Of  Mice  and  Men,  pp.  172-73 


THE  LONG  VALLEY 
A  DIVERSION  FROM  NOVELS 
Short  Stories 


Even  after  John  Steinbeck  had  produced  Cup  of  Gold, 
The  Pastures  of  Heaven,  To  A  God  Unknown ,  Tortilla  Flat, 
In  Dubious  Battle  and  Of  Mice  and  Men,  the  critics  and  lay 
readers  alike  little  knew  what  to  expect  of  this  man  who  so 
many  agreed  promised  more  than  any  other  man  of  American 
letters  of  the  day.    At  least,  by  this  year  (1938)  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  there  was  a  genuine  possibil- 
ity of  his  becoming  a  great  American  writer.    That  he  had 
been  carefully  practicing  an  art  of  his  own  for  nine  years 
all  were  aware  but  what  his  art  was  and  what  form  it  would 
take  in  each  new  venture  was  as  unpredictable  as  it  was 
between  the  first  and  second  novels,  between  the  second  and 
third,  or  even  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  next  to  the 
last  and  the  last.    Very  often  an  author  does  not  try  a 
collection  of  short  stories  until  his  status  is  assured 
because  it  does  not  always  make  his  position  more  secure, 
but  that  detail  likely  was  never  considered  by  Steinbeck 
and  when  these  dozen  or  more  short  stories,  two  of  which  in 
the  two  preceding  years  had  been  published  separately  in 


limited  editions,  about  the  workers,  farmers,  wives  of  these 
and  other  men  of  this  "long  valley,"  Steinbeck's  own  native 
Salinas  Valley,  were  ready  to  be  released  they  were  re- 
leased and  obviously  he  suffered  none  at  all  as  a  result. 

Surely  there  are  some  among  them  that  readers  feel 
are  very  superior  to  others  and  some  that  readers  will  wish 
never  had  been  included,  but,  with  a  man  of  Steinbeck's 
variety  of  style,  of  necessity  that  must  be  the  case. 
After  these  nine  years  he,  yet,  wrote  what  he  wanted  to 
when  he  wanted  to  and  about  what  he  saw  as  he  saw  it, 
regardless  of  the  pity  that  was  so  evident  in  his  stories. 
Still,  after  these  nine  years,  his  readers  could  not  decide 
whether  he  was  a  "realist  to  whom  human  blood  is  merely 
ketchup,"  as  one  reviewer  called  him,  a  mellow  observer  of 
paisanos .  a  psychological  analyst  as  his  early  books  had 
indicated,  or  merely  a  proletarian  writer  with  class  con- 
sciousness.   Whether  he  fell  into  one  of  these  categories 
or  was  a  promising  writer  for  other  reasons  is  no  more 
certain  after  these  past  twelve  years  of  his  writing  than 
was  it  after  his  first  contribution.    Hence,  we  can  see 
that  his  short  stories  helped  to  answer  these  questions 
which  readers  were  continually  asking  themselves  none  at  all. 
Why?    Because  again  he  ran  the  gamut  of  the  emotions  which 
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he  himself  had  apparently  experienced  very  often  ajid  those 
which  his  characters,  in  themselves  real  people,  must  have 
experienced  more  often  than  we  lay  readers  realize.  The 
development  of  some  of  these  stories,  of  course,  made  the 
author  rise  to  greater  heights  than  did  some  others  with 
the  more  shallow  plot,  if,  in  fact,  there  were  any  plot. 
Indeed,  great  is  the  opportunity  for  and  great  is  the 
execution  of  variety  herein. 
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THE  RED  PONY 


Previous  to  the  publishing  of  these  stories  under 
one  title,  The  Long  Valley .  many  of  them  appeared  separately 
in  periodicals  and  preferences  among  them  when  individually 
published  covered  as  great  a  range  as  after  a  collection 
has  been  made .     Probably  there  are  few  among  the  readers 
who  would  not  agree  that  the  three  short  stories  which  were 
at  first  arrayed  in  the  style  of  a  handsome  format  which 
sold  for  ten  dollars  in  a  limited  edition  under  the  title 
of  The  Red  Pony  were  his  very  greatest.     Surely  for  this 
story  he  became  more  famous.     True  it  is  probably  because 
it  is  so  simple  that  it  had  universal  appeal..  Equally  true, 
probably,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  written  so  simply  and  so 
perfectly  because  it  is  semi-biographical  in  content  and  it 
was  with  ease  that  he  recalled  and  recorded  these  childhood 
days  in  this  valley.    The  heart  strings  of  even  the  hardest 
reader  must  always  be  torn  as  he  watches  this  little  hero, 
tow-headed  Jody  Tiflin,  increase  in  love  and  devotion  for 
his  cherished  gift  from  his  father,  a  red  pony  colt,  which 
dies  just  as  the  hired  man,  Billy  Buck,  has  promised  Jody 
he  is  ready  to  be  ridden.     In  The  Great  Mountains ,  the 


second  story  which  is  rather  loosely  connected  with  the 
first,  The  Gift.  Gitano,  an  old  Mexican,  returns  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  born  but  on  which  now,  unfortunately  for 
the  Tiflins,  their  farm  stands.     Unfortunate  because  Gitano 
has  decided  that  where  he  was  born  he  must  die,  so  he  re- 
fuses adamantly  to  be  sent  elsewhere.     Little  wonder  that, 
after  Jody  hears  all  these  unpleasant  facts  about  old  age, 
approaching  death,  and  the  costly  period  of  uselessness 
between,  he  is  prepared  to  do  the  work  of  a  man  and  sees 
life  more  as  a  man  because  of  all  that  surrounds  him  daily 
and  of  the  little  from  which  he  is  sheltered.     Indeed  it 
must  have  been  hard  on  all  of  the  Tiflins  to  realize,  after 
Gitano  and  Easter,  the  old  horse,  disappeared,  that  they 
had  gone  together  into  the  High  Sierras,  there  to  spend 
their  last  hours  and  there  to  die  alone  but  together. 

In  the  last  of  this  trilogy,  The  Promise ,  Jody's 
father  breeds  their  own  mare,  Nellie,  that  Jody  may  again 
have  what  his  heart  most  desires  —  another  colt.  The 
prenatal  care  which  he  expended  on  this  mare  was  almost 
superhuman  and,  though  it  was  not  warranted,  the  emotion  of 
dread  lest  something  should  prevent  this  dream's  materializ- 
ing, was  portrayed  beautifully  here.     One  can  easily  be 
haunted  by  the  look  on  Billy  Buck's  haggard  face  after  he 
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had  been  forced  to  kill  the  mare,  whom  he  had  nursed  so 
lovingly,  in  order  to  save  the  healthy  colt  for  which  he 
and  Jody  had  waited  and  hoped  such  a  long  time. 
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SAINT  KATY  THE  VIRGIN 


In  The  Red  Pony  Steinbeck  was  at  his  very  best  as 
he  reflected  upon  the  simple  daily  tasks  and  routine  which 
many  boys,  particularly  those  who  had  lived  on  farms,  found 
such  genuine  joy  in  reading.     In  Saint  Katy  the  Virgin  he 
was  at  his  very  naughtiest .     Doubtless  he  knew  that  and 
secretly  rejoiced  —  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  —  that 
it  would  be  far  more  clamored  for  than  some  of  his  more 
worth-while  and  deeper  novels. 

No  man  could  have  been  painted  any  worse  than  was 
Katy' s  master,  Roark,  who  was  so  bad  that  he  "laughed  too 
much  at  the  wrong  times  and  at  the  wrong  people,"  and 
who  was  so  bad  that  he  "didn't  pay  his  tithes  and  got  him- 
self talked  about  for  excommunication."     To  be  sure  Roark 
had  traveled  and  seen  many  bad  things  during  these  travels 
but  there  seemed  little  reason  for  him  to  be  as  bad  as  he 
was.    His  reputation,  however,  was  so  terrible  that  Katy, 
his  Irish  she-pig,  suffered  from  belonging  to  him.  Hence, 
there  is  small  wonder  that  she  became  the  terror  of  the 
neighborhood.    Worse  still,  the  more  she  was  maligned  by 
this  group  of  good  people,  the  fonder  her  master  became  of 
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her  until  one  day  when  she  committed  the  most  unforgivable 
of  all  acts.     She  washed  her  first  litter,  stood  them  in  a 
row  and  ate  each  one  of  them  in  turn.     From  that  moment  on,  | 
Roark  knew  she  could  not  be  a  part  of  his  household  and  would 
have  killed  her  had  not  the  brothers  from  a  nearby  monastery 
come  at  that  opportune  moment  to  see  if  by  any  chance,  Roark 
had  repented  enough  to  be  willing  to  give  a  tithe. 

Maliciously  he  gave  the  pig  and  graciously  these 
brothers,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  bad  manners  and  who  saw 
only  the  possibility  of  good  meals  from  her,  accepted  her. 
The  humor  of  the  story  runs  rampant  from  there  on  when,  in 
order  even  to  get  her  to  the  monastery,  they  had  to  convert 
her  into  a  Christian,  for  which  they  were  roundly  scolded 
by  the  superior  because  that  year  there  were  plenty  of 
Christians  and  a  dearth  of  pigs  and  they  could  have  killed 
one  of  the  latter  group  to  help  with  the  provisions  for  the 
monastery.    Their  discovery  that  she  was  a  saint  and  her 
receiving  of  her  name  are  well  done. 

All  the  same  it  is  a  bawdy  story  and  not  at  all  one 
which  does  Steinbeck  the  credit  that  many  of  the  others  do. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  served  its  purpose 
well,  for  it  was  used  as  a  personal  Christmas  gift  to  the 
friends  of  the  publishers  and  as  an  advance  notice  of  his 
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forthcoming  novel.     Judging  from  the  sale  of  that,  this 
story  of  a  bad  man  with  a  bad  pig  had  stimulated  its  readers' 
interest  —  just  as  Steinbeck,  who  knows  the  frailties  of 
human  nature  so  well,  knew  it  would. 
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THE  LONG  VALLEY 


Fortunately  for  those  who  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
read  the  limited  editions  of  Saint  Katy  the  Virgin  or  The 
Red  Pony .  about  the  stupendous  price  of  which  one  of  Stein- 
beck' s  friends  chided  him,  these  stories  were  incorporated 
with  about  a  dozen  other  short  stories  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  periodicals  under  this  one  very  significant 
title,  The  long  valley'.    Which  long  valley?    Of  course, 
Salinas  Valley  which  more  and  more  is  referred  to  as  Stein- 
beck' s  country.     These  stories  are  about  the  every  day  life 
of  the  every  day  people  who  live  in  that  section  Steinbeck 
knows.    When  he  finishes  writing  about  Nature  and  the 
natural  in  any  locality,  that  country  lives  as  do  the  people 
in  it . 

Some  of  these  remaining  stories  are  of  course  much 
weaker  than  others.     The  detail  of  The  Chrysanthemiims  shows 
care  in  developing  but  the  point  is  lost  unless  it  is  that 
the  wife  of  a  prodigious  farmer  can  be  too  secure,  and  that 
is  not  an  enviable  feeling  for  many  of  us  mortals.     In  The 
White  Quail  a  very  delicate  symbolism  is  felt  as  is  a  very 
keen  regret  that  any  woman  should  so  associate  herself  with 


such  a  perfect  symbol  that  she  could  leave  her  husband, 

alone  and  lonely,  to  adjust  himself  to  life  without  her  as 

best  he  could.     The  Flight  is  a  very  strong  story  of  an 

Indian  boy  who,  after  he  has  committed  his  first  murder, 

flees  from  his  pursuers,  but  who  suffers  terribly  because 

of  his  emotion  of  fear  rather  than  because  of  his  crime. 

The  Snake  is  a  morbid  story  of  a  morbid  woman  who  wants  to 

own  that  reptile  just  to  watch  it  devour  rats.     The  Harness 

is  a  very  humorous  story  of  a  much  respected  citizen  who 

had  walked  so  erectly  that  he  always  attracted  attention, 

not  only  for  that  fact  but  for  all  the  straightforward 

characteristics  that  a  leading  citizen  should  have.  His 

removal  of  the  harness  that  held  his  shoulders  back  and  his 

verbal  avowal  to  get  away  from  his  wife's  domination,  now 

that  she  was  dead,  is  a  perfect  setting  for  the  climax  when 

he  admits  to  his  friend,  Ed  Chappell: 

"She  didn't  die  dead.    .   .   .  She  won't  let  me  do 
things.     She's  worried  me  all  year  about  those  peas. 
...  I  don't  know  how  she  does  it.    .    .   .  But  you 
mark,  Ed  Chappell,  I  won't  wear  that  harness,  and  I 
dajun  well  won't  ever  wear  it.     You  remember  that. 
.   .   .  I  been  drunk.     I  been  to  fancy  houses.   .   .  . 
But  it's  all  right,  I'll  fix  it.    When  I  get  back, 
you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do?    I'm  going  to  put  in 
electric  lights."! 

While  Dick  and  Root  waited  to  be  caught  and  punished  in  The 

Raid  they  were  overcome  with  fear  which  changed  to  great 
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courage  when  they  were  actually  faced  with  the  danger  pf 

being  lashed  and  flogged  and  "busted."    As  they  regained 

consciousness  in  a  hospital  cell,  Root,  the  younger  of  the 

two  Communists,  tried  desperately  to  tell  of  his  innermost 

reactions  during  the  raid,  so  he  said: 

"When  they  was  busting  me  I  wanted  to  tell 
them  I  didn't  care." 

"Sure,  kid.  That's  what  I  told  you.  It 
wasn't  them.  It  was  the  System.  You  don't 
want  to  hate  them.     They  don't  know  no  better." 

Root  spoke  drowsily.     The  pain  was  muffling 
him  under.     "You  remember  in  the  Bible,  Dick, 
how  it  says  something  like,   'Forgive  them  be- 
cause they  don't  know  what  they  are  doing'?" 

Dick's  reply  was  stern.     "You  lay  off  that 
religion  stuff,  kid."    He  quoted,  "'Religion 
is  the  opium  of  the  people.'" 

"Sure,  I  know,"  said  Root.     "But  there 
wasn't  no  religion  to  it.     It  was  Just  —  I 
felt  like  saying  that.     It  was  just  kind  of  the 
way  I  felt."^ 

In  The  Leader  of  the  People  which  is  about  the  same 
family  as  The  Red  Pony ,  again  one  is  struck  very  forcibly 
by  the  loneliness  with  which  old  people  are  bowed  down. 
One  wonders  why  people  like  Mrs.  Tiflin's  father,  "Grand- 
father," who  really  have  chased  Indians  and  crossed  the 
plains  under  extremely  harrowing  circumstances  have  to  live 
so  long  that  those  listeners  who  form  their  audiences  feel 
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that  what  they  did  was  not  worth  doing;  when,  after  all,  as 
in  Grandfather's  case,  they  really  "carried  life"  to  a  new 
place,  and  that  is  more  than  any  other  generation  will  del 


GRAPES  OF  WRATH 


In  this  last  novel,  the  toughest  and  tenderest  of 
John  Steinbeck's  works,  there  was  much  which  shocked  and 
hurt  many  people,  particularly  the  native  Calif ornians . 
There  was  much  which  stirred  this  country  as  well  as  the 
whole  world  with  a  great  sympathy  for  the  teneuit  farmers 
who  had  been  tractored  off  their  land  in  many  states  and 
who  had  joined  the  caravan  of  old  "jalopies"  on  Highway 
No.  66.    Quite  possibly  it  has  actually  aroused  a  greater 
interest  and  a  greater  wrath  than  did  Uncle  Tom' s  Cabin. 
The  pity  thus  experienced  by  the  readers  was  doubtless  far 
less  than  that  great  wave  of  pity  which  John  Steinbeck  felt 
when  he  first  realized  that  injustice  was  causing  these 
decent  men  to  cry  out  because  they  were  being  crushed  by  a 
system  —  a  system  about  which  no  one  seemed  able  to  do 
anything.     He  knew,  not  only  that  something  could  be  done, 
but  that  something  had  to  be  done,  from  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  labor's.     Only  a  novelist  with 
the  sensitivity  of  an  artist  could  be  outraged  enough  to 
write  about  a  question  for  which  he  knew  no  answer,  with 
such  force  that  it  would  become  the  dominant  problem  of  the 
next  few  years. 
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John  Steinbeck  was  not  writing  of  something  about 
which  he  knew  nothing.    He  fully  understood  the  hopes  and 
the  fears  of  this  large  group  of  migrants  upon  whom  Cali- 
fornia depends  when  seasonal  labor  is  required. 

From  the  moment  he  saw  men  being  beaten,  starved  and 
shot  after  they  had  been  driven  from  their  own  land  and 
homes,  not  bound  for  any  particular  place  but  just  moved 
from  their  land,  Steinbeck  felt  a  keen  interest  in  them  and 
could  not  get  the  conditions  from  his  mind.    He  felt  a  pity 
followed  by  disgust  which  was  replaced  by  rage,  the  mood 
in  which  he  wrote  Grapes  of  Wrath,  which  received  its  title 
from  a  line  in  Julia  Ward  Howe's  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
"He  is  tramping  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath 
are  stored." 

It  was  in  1935  and  1936  that  he  went  down  from  the 
mountains  and  saw  the  new  pioneers  of  fruit  orchards  and 
lettuce  farms  —  the  refugee  families  who  had  come  into 
California  from  the  Dust  Bowl  hoping  to  find  a  spot  where 
they  could  be  left  alone  to  live  on  a  little  place  of  their 
own  but  who  really  had  found  nothing  of  which  they  had 
dreamed.     This  migration,  which  Steinbeck  could  not  get  out 
of  his  mind,  prompted  him  to  write  the  stories  of  these 
migrants  in  the  Ssm  Francisco  News  in  October,  1936.  From 
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these  articles  grew  a  deeper  interest  in  the  people  which 
actually  led  to  the  writing  of  Grapes  of  Wrath,  a  saga  of 
their  odyssey  from  Oklahoma  to  California  and  their  unhappy 
life  there.     In  this  book  he  has  used  rough  talk,  but  it 
was  the  rough  talk  of  these  poverty-stricken  and  dispossessed 
farmers  to  whom  he  had  listened  while  going  "West  with  the 
refugee  parade,  working  with  them  on  fruit  farms,  and  living 
with  them  in  squatters'  camps"  as  Lewis  Gannett  tells  us 
he  did. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  observations  may  well 

sum  up  those  made  by  the  critics  and  readers  of  Grapes  of 

Wrath,  for  they  did  not  condemn  in  this  book  every  quality 

one  expects  to  find  in  a  good  book.     She  said: 

Somewhere  I  saw  the  criticism  that  this  book 
was  anti-religious,  but  somehow  I  can  not  think 
of  "Ma"  Joad  without  at  the  same  time  thinking 
of  the  love  "that  passeth  all  understanding." 
The  book  is  coarse  in  spots,  but  life  is  coarse 
in  spots,  and  the  story  is  very  beautiful  in  spots, 
just  as  life  is. 

However,  just  as  there  were  many  examples  of  rough 

people  doing  rough  deeds  while  indulging  in  rough  remarks, 

there  were  many  examples  of  courage,  of  thought fulness  and 

of  willingness  to  share  what  little  they  had.     It  was  this 

side  of  these  migrants  which  caused  Steinbeck  to  become 

vitally  concerned  in  their  future  as  well  as  their  present 
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status.    He  knew  that  viciousness  and  violence  would  result 

from  the  panic  which  ensued  each  time  after  the  men  were 

hurt.     He  knew  these  homeless  men  were  not  mean,  but  he 

also  knew  that  unless  something  could  be  done  the  socialist 

ideas  which  he  has  evolved  in  this  story  would  be  a  powerful 

problem  in  the  time  to  come.     These  three  basic  facts  about 

which  he  warned  the  public  were: 

When  property  acciimulates  in  too  few  hands, 
it  is  taken  away;  when  a  majority  of  the  people 
are  hungry  and  cold,  they  will  take  by  force 
what  they  need;  when  men  are  repressed  it  only 
works  to  strengthen  and  to  knit  the  oppressed. 

Thus  in  Grapes  of  Wrath  through  only  one  family,  whose 
code  was  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  in  the  same 
condition,  Steinbeck  has  the  courage  to  tell  a  tragic  and 
shocking  story  without  being  sentimental,  yet  without  cam- 
ouflaging his  aim.     Certainly  just  as  every  reader  knew 
that  he  was  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  these  people,  every 
reader  knew  too  that  he  was  convinced  that  until  there  was 
an  end  to  the  system  which  makes  cheap  migrant  labor  neces- 
sary, there  would  never  be  an  end  to  the  Joads,  the 
representative  family  of  the  share-croppers. 

They  were  representative  because  they  were  an  ordinary 
family  suffering  from  their  inability  to  overcome  the  handi- 
caps of  the  depression  and  the  new  farming  methods.  Grandpa, 


who  had  lived  all  his  life  on  the  farm  from  which  he  was 
evicted,  has  "been  called  senile  and  bawdy.     His  wife, 
Grandma,  was  more  religious  than  he.    Uncle  John  Joad  drank 
to  forget  all  that  happened,  for  he  understood  so  little  of 
the  reason  for  their  being  moved  and  so  little  of  the  im- 
port of  it  all.    Ma  Joad,  the  outstanding  character  of  the 
story,  preserved  the  balance  of  the  family  and,  by  her 
calmness,  often  restored  their  lost  faith.    Pa  Joad  was  a 
typical  example  of  a  man  so  crushed  by  circumstances  that 
he  had  lost  his  grip.    Noah,  the  eldest  son,  was  not  normal 
mentally.    Tom,  the  son  home  on  parole  from  prison,  wanted 
right  to  prevail  regardless  of  the  cost.     His  brother,  Al, 
was  not  the  dependable  boy  that  Tom  was .     Then  there  was 
Rosasharn,  Rose  of  Sharon,  their  sister  who  was  so  desper- 
ately in  love  with  her  young  and  worthless  husband,  Connie 
Rivers,  that  she  was  little  help  to  "Ma'J     Ruthie  and  Win- 
field,  the  two  yo\ingest  children,  and  Jim  Casey,  the 
erstwhile  preacher,  who  had  lost  his  religion,  were  the 
other  riders  in  this  one  "jalopy"  which  furnished  the 
challenge  to  John  Steinbeck  so  that  in  Grapes  of  Wrath  he 
recorded  his  protest  by  crying,  as  it  were,  "Is  what  you 
have  done  to  this  typical  family  just?"     In  a  more  intense 
and  outraged  mood,  he  cried,  "Is  it  decent?" 
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At  the  opening  of  this  gripping  novel,  Tom  Joad  was 
returning  to  the  share-cropper  home  of  his  parents  in 
Oklahoma  after  serving  a  jail  term  for  homicide.     It  was 
early  morning  and  Tom  met  their  former  preacher,  Casey,  who 
told  him  that  the  Joads  had  left  to  migrate  to  California. 
Together  they  returned  to  the  Joad  home  to  find  it  deserted, 
as  were  the  neighboring  places,  except  for  Muley,  who  had 
refused  to  leave  with  his  family.    From  them  Tom  learned 
of  the  government's  intervention  into  the  tenant  farmers' 
conditions  which  had  forced  his  family,  with  the  others, 
to  leave  the  land.    Muley  was  being  h\mted  by  government 
agents,  and  they  narrowly  escaped  arrest  during  the  one 
night  Tom  spent  at  his  old  home.    Reluctantly,  Tom  and 
Casey  left  the  half-crazed  Muley,  to  join  Tom's  family  in 
their  trek  westward.    At  the  home  of  Uncle  John  they  found 
the  family  about  ready  to  leave,  and  with  their  arrival, 
preparations  were  hurried  to  completion.     The  last  of  the 
salable  tools  and  furniture  were  loaded  on  to  the  ramshackle 
truck  to  be  disposed  of  at  any  price  in  a  nearby  town.  Two 
pigs  were  stuck,  dressed,  and  salted  down  to  take  along.  As 
the  gray  dawn  arrived  on  the  day  of  departure,  Grandpa  re- 
fused to  go,  and  only  by  getting  him  stupified  with  cough 
syrup  in  his  coffee  iras  the  entire  family  of  fourteen, 
including  some  relatives  and  neighbors,  able  to  depart 
together . 
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Trouble  found  its  place  all  too  soon  on  the  extremely 
over-loaded  truck,  for  the  close  of  the  day  brought  tragedy 
but  everlasting  rest  to  poor  old  Grandpa,  who  could  not 
withstand  the  shock  of  being  driven  from  his  native  state. 
Fellow  travelers  joined  the  grief-stricken  Joads  in  a 
simple  roadside  funeral,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  so 
doing,  becstme  their  traveling  companions.     Some  of  the 
Wilson's  load  was  transferred  to  the  Joad  truck,  and  some 
of  the  Joads  rode  in  the  Wilson  touring  car.     In  that  way 
one  vehicle  was  always  in  running  order,  and  the  mechanical 
ability  of  the  Joad  boys  helped  considerably  in  getting  the 
families  to  their  objective.     The  meager  camps  which  were 
the  best  these  migrants  could  afford  brought  together 
travelers  going  in  both  directions,  and  the  Joads  listened 
to  tales  that  the  land  was  not  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
in  California.    Handbills  had  been  circulated  that  workers 
were  needed,  and  Ma  Joad  carried  the  family  forward  with 
her  faith  and  confidence.     She  assured  them  that  in  spite 
of  these  tales  from  the  returning  migrants,  in  California 
they  would  find  the  promised  land.    Noah,  the  oldest  son, 
became  tired  of  the  hardships  and  deserted  his  fajnily  to 
turn  back  or  take  his  chances  by  himself.     Grandma,  so 
sickened  by  the  strain  of  hard  travel  that  she  had  never 
really  sensed  the  loss  of  Grandpa,  did  not  live  to  see  the 
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magnificent  and  joyfully  heart-breaking  Valley  of  California. 
However,  the  family  did  afford  a  "paid-for"  funeral  and 
grave  for  her  on  the  hillside  overlooking  this  land  of 
promise . 

Thus,  the  depleted  family  arrived,  and  unfortunately 
settled  in  Hooverville  where  living  conditions  were  abhor- 
rent and  no  work  was  to  be  had  at  any  price  for  miles 
around.     The  authorities  were  watching  this  camp  closely, 
for  disorder  had  resulted  from  the  actions  of  some  of  its 
inhabitants.     Officers  of  the  law  rode  into  camp  in  a  fine 
car  giving  information  that  the  camp  was  to  be  evacuated  by 
burning,  and,  as  the  result  of  some  haughty  remarks,  Casey 
came  to  blows  with  the  officers  and  had  to  flee.    After  this 
warning  to  clear  out,  the  Joad  family  started  south,  but 
were  held  up  by  armed  farmers  who  would  not  allow  any 
migrants  through  their  town.     Since  Tom  was  out  on  parole 
he  had  to  curb  his  temper  and,  on  the  insistence  of  his 
mother,  turned  back.     However,  he  found  a  back  road  which 
took  them  around  the  self-appointed  barricade  of  farmers, 
and  the  Joads  became  citizens  in  a  well  organized  government 
camp.    A  co-operative  system  of  control  was  in  effect, 
sanitary  conditions  were  excellent,  and  work  and  recreation 
were  so  scheduled  that  participation  in  both  brought  better 


physical  and  mental  health  to  all  campers.    Work  was 
available  for  some  of  the  Joad  men-folks  with  sufficient 
pay  so  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  family  had  reason  to 
rejoice.     This  camp  although  successfully  managed  under 
government  supervision,  had  its  enemies.     The  Joads  joined 
fellow  campers  in  fighting  off  communistic  intruders  who 
aimed  to  start  a  quarrel  which  would  outlaw  the  camp. 

With  the  coming  of  the  fruit  season  the  family  felt 
they  must  move  on  to  fields  where  more  work  could  be  had. 
It  is  in  this  section  of  the  book  that  Steinbeck  alter- 
nates the  story  of  the  Joads  with  chapters  of  philosophy 
and  incidentally  tells  of  the  ripening  fruit  —  oranges, 
pears,  peaches,  and  finally  grapes  rotting  in  the  orchards 
because  the  owners  could  not  afford  to  hire  workers  to  pick 
them.     Conditions  were  such  that  the  abundance  of  fruit, 
together  with  idle  labor  which  could  not  be  paid  to  harvest 
the  crop,  produced  wrath  —  the  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

To  return  to  the  story,  the  Joads  approached  and 
agreed  to  work  on  a  peach  ranch  where  picketers  were  pre- 
pared to  harm  any  strike-breaker  who  was  not  escorted 
through  the  locked  gates  by  armed  police.     Living  conditions 
were  very  bad;  inspectors  were  harsh  on  workers  and  cut 
their  wages  to  a  non-existent  minimum;  they  were  forced  to 
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buy  supplies  at  the  company  store  where  prices  were  ex- 
orbitant.    Tom  slipped  out  of  the  camp  during  the  evening 
to  investigate  conditions  and  found  Casey  being  sought  for 
leading  a  rebellion  of  communistic  nature,  for  the  benefit 
of  oppressed  workers.    Officers  caught  up  with  him  that 
night,  and  Tom  saw  Casey  killed  in  the  struggle  that  ensued. 
Because  he  became  involved  he  was  so  injured  on  the  head 
and  face  as  to  make  him  easily  identified  and  also  sought 
after  by  the  law.     Fearing  the  result  of  capture  both  to 
him  and  his  family,  they  all  moved  on,  smuggling  him  out  of 
the  camp  during  early  morning  hours,  concealed  under  house- 
hold equipment.     Since  he  must  remain  in  hiding,  their  next 
location  was  carefully  chosen  —  an  abandoned  freight  car 
which  they  shared  with  another  family.    Most  of  the  family 
worked  at  cotton  picking,  their  own  former  work,  until  the 
rainy  season  which  stopped  the  harvest.     Terrific  rains 
brought  flood  conditions  which  drove  them  from  even  the 
crude  shelter  of  the  old  freight  car.    Just  at  this  time 
Tom's  sister,  Rosasharn,  gave  birth  to  a  still-born  infant, 
after  her  shiftless  husband  had  deserted  her.    The  truck  was 
mired  by  the  flood  waters  and  was  apparently  a  total  loss, 
while  the  fajnily  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  to  the 
shelter  of  an  old  barn.     In  this  rain-blackened  barn  the 
Joads  found  a  man  dying  from  starvation  because  he  had  not 
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"et  for  six  days."     The  frightened  little  boy  with  hira  said 
that  he  must  have  milk  and  that  they  had  no  money  to  buy 
any.     Even  in  their  tragic  circumstances,  Rose  of  Sharon 
and  Ma  Joad  were  willing  to  help  others,  so  when  left  alone 
the  former  "bared  hei;  breast"  and  insisted  on  the  man's 
saving  his  life  by  taking  milk  from  her.     By  many  this  was 
considered  an  artificial  ending  and  the  only  flaw  in  the 
book.     By  others,  it  was  considered  cheap,  tawdry  and  too 
sordid  to  be  even  symbolical  —  yet  it  was,  for  it  did 
show  that,  in  spite  of  exploitation  and  abuse,  fertility 
can  not  be  stopped.    Also,  it  was  an  excellent  example  to 
portray  the  bond  which  arises  between  those  in  misfortune. 

The  fact  that  Guy  de  Maupassant  had  paralleled  this 
scene  in  The  Idyll ,  that  a  similar  incident  had  been  used 
in  a  Greek  legend,  or  that  Reubens  had  painted  Cimon  draw- 
ing milk  from  the  breast  of  Pero  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  critical  world  which  felt  that  there  was  no  place 
in  this  story  for  such  an  incident. 

Yet,  "we  are  lucky  people,  if  only  because  against 
all  chance  we  have  good  writers  who  can  tell  us  who  we  are 
and  how  we  are,  with  no  prejudice  but  for  the  truth,  no 
rancor,  and  much  love."-^ 


1    Vincent  McHugh,  "John  Steinbeck  Branches  Out,"  American 
Mercury       47:113,  May,  1939 
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In  1939,  any  lay  or  professional  critic  might  have 
summarized  his  reaction  to  Grapes  of  Wrath  in  these  words: 
Vivid,  tense,  and  emotional,  as  Steinbeck's  writings  are, 
this  protest  pictured  the  struggle  for  existence  of  the 
share-cropper  as  he  migrated  to  California.     It  was  a  plea 
for  the  under-dog  in  agriculture  and  probably  had  much 
truth  at  its  foundation.    No  doubt  it  has  had  historical 
value  for  depicting  a  phase  of  life  in  our  generation  which 
may  never  be  paralleled,  but  one  must  dismiss  his  emotions 
and  read  with  a  keen  sense  of  reason  to  dissect  the  truth. 
True  to  his  unique  style,  Steinbeck  used  the  plain,  vulgar 
talk  typical  of  the  migrant  share-cropper,  and  spared  the 
reader  none  of  the  profanity  or  sexual  discourse  in  which 
the  workers  indulged.    Probably  the  true  picture  could 
have  been  painted  in  no  other  way,  and  surely  it  left  the 
reader  feeling  that  he  knew  intimately  these  people  and 
their  problems. 

In  effect  in  March,  1939,  Ralph  Thompson  said  in  the 
Yale  Review  that  it  appeared  as  if  Grapes  of  Wrath  might  be 
the  most  influential  novel  we  have  had  since  1929  —  since 
the  depression.     He  was  sure  that  the  commentators  who  had 
hailed  the  book  as  "the  greatest  single  creative  effort 
this  country  has  ever  known"  had  flown  completely  off  the 
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handle.    He  did  suggest  that  it  probably  was  not  the  Great 
American  Novel,  for  which  we  are  all  seeking,  but  that  it 
was  an  excellent  picture,  a  photograph,  of  American  society 
in  flux. 

In  the  New  Republic  of  May  3,  1939,  Malcolm  Crowley 
said  that  he  could  not  agree  that  Grapes  of  Wrath  was  the 
greatest  novel  of  the  last  ten  years.     He  was  convinced 
that  it  did  not  rank  with  the  best  of  Hemingway  and  Dos 
Passes.    However,  he  did  feel  it  would  be  influential  in 
arousing  people  "to  fight  against  intolerable  wrongs." 

These  men  were  handicapped  in  their  judgment  because 
they  had  no  possible  way  of  telling  what  a  "cultural 
phenomenon  of  important  dimensions,"  as  Heywood  Broun  called 
it,  this  vital  book  would  become.     The  best  they  could  do 
was  to  guess  or  to  speculate.     Not  even  the  author  could 
possibly  have  known  the  place  it  would  take  in  literature. 

Today,  as  Carey  McWilliams,  the  author  of  Factories 
in  the  Fields ,  indicates  in  the  letter  included  here,  there 
is  no  chance  nor  any  reason  for  surmise  or  conjecture. 
Grapes  of  Wrath  has  influenced  many  social  reforms,  some 
of  which  will  be  discussed  in  this  study  so  that  the  effects, 
which  follow  naturally  after  a  challenge  to  an  author  who 
protested  as  vehemently  as  he  did  in  Grapes  of  Wrath,  will 
not  have  to  be  supposed  or  imagined. 
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Miss  Marion  Louise  Whelpley 
637  Chestnut  st. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Dear  Kiss  Whelpley: 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  12th  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  knov.  Mr.  Steinbeck  personally.    Therefore,  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  much  information  of  a  personal  character. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Grapes  of  Wrath,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  book  has  been  enormously  influent i'll.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  surmise  or  conjecture  but  a  statement  of 
verifiable  fact.    If  you  v/ill  look  through  the  volumes  that 
have  thus  far  been  published  of  the  tr?-nscript  of  the  Tolan 
Conrclttee  hearings  you  will  find  the  influence  of  the  Grates 
of  Virath  reflected  throughout  the  three  volumes  that  have  been 
published  to  date.    You  will  find,  for  example,  that  the  book 
was  directly  responsible  for  stimulating  investigations  of  the 
migrant  problem  in  many  localities,  and  that  it  is  referred  to 
on  page  after  page  of  theprinted  record  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings.   Verification  of  this  fact  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Robert 
Lamb,  Chief  Investigator  for  the  Tolan  Committee,  who  may  be 
reached  in  care  of  Congressman  John  Tolan,  Vifashington,  D.  C. 


Yours  veiy  truly, 

^^^^     ^<>^^^^^^C^(^'  ^  1 

CAREY  4cWILLIA.MS 
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Social  injustice  existed.     Grapes  of  Wrath,  a  harshly 
realistic  novel,  proved  that.    Quite  generally,  it  was  agreed 
that  something  could  be  and  must  "be  done  about  it.  Yet, 
before  social  reforms  could  be  brought  about,  someone  had 
to  translate  the  distressing  statistics  and  conditions  into 
a  picture  with  which  book  readers  in  general  are  not  famil- 
iar . 

For  example,  Professor  Paul  Taylor  says  that  between 
June  15,  1935,  and  December  31,  1937,  more  than  two  hundred 
twenty-one  thousand  persons  belonging  to  parties  "in  need 
of  manual  unemployment"  entered  California  by  motor  vehicle. 
This  in  itself  presented  a  tremendous  problem,  but  his 
report  continues  on  even  a  more  sordid  note.    An  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  California  were 
among  these  rural  migrants.     Malnutrition,  caused  by  lack 
of  money  with  which  to  buy  milk,  was  a  serious  menace. 
While  facts  remained  in  form  of  statistics  the  smug  Cali- 
fornians  gave  little  thought  to  them. 

However,  after  John  Steinbeck  interpreted  them  into 
a  book  which  is  no  longer  national,  they  resented  the  "smear 
on  their  good  name."    Any  book  which  is  banned  from  libra- 
ries in  the  section  where  scenes  are  laid  is  destined  to  be 
of  some  import,  for  usually  it  has  been  based  upon  facts 
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which  the  residents  would  prefer  to  have  unheralded.  The 
Associated  Farmers  of  Kern  County  sought  to  put  a  state- 
wide ban  into  effect.    Kansas  City  objected  to  the  obscenity 
in  the  book.     Buffalo  libraries  were  prohibited  from  having 
it  on  their  shelves  because  the  characters  used  "vulgar 
words."    An  ominous  atmosphere  surrounded  its  disposition 
in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  because  it  savored  of  European 
tactics.     Burning  of  all  the  copies  of  the  novel  was 
ordered  by  their  Library  Board.    When  this  decision  was 
challenged  by  the  National  Council  on  Freedom  for  Censorship, 
they  called  the  ban  "an  arbitrary  subordination  of  the 
verdict  of  the  best  literary  taste  of  the  nation  to  per- 
sonal preference."     They  declared  that  "literature  which 
is  deemed  not  fit  for  public  consumption  can  be  effectively 
suppressed  by  court  action,  and  this  is  the  proper  pro- 
cedure to  be  taken  in  a  democracy." 

At  the  same  time,  men  like  Herbert  Agar,  were  saying 
that  the  book  is  so  true  that  in  addition  to  being  great 
art,  it  is  great  sociology.    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
College  of  City  of  New  York  has  assigned  it  as  required 
reading  in  sociology. 

This  novel,  Grapes  of  Wrath,  during  the  controversy 
in  our  country,  becajne  more  than  national,  for  it  was 
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published  in  England  in  the  first  week  of  the  war  and  has 
already  been  translated  into  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  Norwe- 
gian, Swedish,  Portugese,  Spanish,  German,  Polish  and 
Russian . 

These  may  not  be  the  effects  for  which  John  Steinbeck 
hoped,  but  they  may  well  be  those  which  he  expected.  There 
have  been  many  very  practical  results  which  will  be  con- 
'  sidered. 

What  the  Grapes  of  Wrath  did  was  to  add  to  the  store 
of  information  which  was  needed  before  social  reforms  could 
be  brought  about.    As  T.  E.  Whipple  said,  "Knowledge  must 
supplement  anger,  so,  if  statistics  can  be  digested  so  to  be 
understood,  there  would  be  more  hope  that  emotion  might  be 
channeled  into  action." 

Many  important  reforms  have  been  accomplished  time 
and  again  by  overdrawn  pictures.     Charles  Dickens,  concerned 
with  deplorable  factory  conditions,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
concerned  with  pitiful  conditions  of  the  Negroes,  and  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indians,  may  justly  have  been  accused  of  doing  just  that, 
but  the  voices  which  they  raised  against  the  prevalent 
injustices  were  indeed  effective. 
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If  the  rumblings  these  past  few  years  in  Washington 
are  any  indication  of  what  we  can  expect  in  the  future, 
there  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  John  Steinbeck's 
najne  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  people  whose  voices 
have  not  been  raised  in  vain. 

Hardly  an  answer  came  from  a  senator  who  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  this  vital  problem  of  migration  which 
did  not  praise  without  reservation  to  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  amount,  the  public  opinion  for  which  Grapes  of  Wrath 
is  responsible.    The  men  in  Washington  feel  keenly  that  in 
this  body  of  millions  of  people  aroused  by  Steinbeck's  novel 
lies  the  solution  of  the  tragedy  of  these  migrants. 

Actually,  according  to  Marquis  Childs  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star ,  "the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
federal  agency  which  is  responsible  for  the  migratory 
workers  in  California,  was  the  only  relief  agency  to  get  a 
larger  appropriation  from  Congress  than  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommended. That  was  indeed  a  practical  effect, 
in  the  light  of  all  there  is  to  do  for  these  people. 

The  literature  sent  by  their  administration  to  the 
writer,  because  he  thought  it  pertinent  to  this  study,  con- 
tained varied  and  numerous  references  to  the  Grapes  of 
Wrath  itself,  or  to  the  facts  as  presented  there,  or  to 


the  characters  in  that  labor.     This  administrator  was 
positive  that  this  was  not  coincidence.     This  literature 
which  consisted  of: 

Mip:rant  Farm  Labor,  The  Problem  and  Efforts  to  Meet  IJ 

Mip^ration  in  the  Near  Future 

Methods  of  Halting  Unnecessary  Rural  Migration 
Living  and  Working  Conditions  of  Migrants 
seemed  vitally  affected  by  the  growing  interest  manifested 
by  the  millions  of  readers  of  Grapes  of  Wrath.  The 
pamphlet  called  The  Joads '  Kids  Get  A  Break  by  Virginia 
Cocalis  was,  perhaps,  the  most  closely  allied  with  a  par- 
ticular problem  of  particular  characters  in  Grapes  of  Wrath. 
Ruthie  and  Winfield  would  have  a  better  opportunity  for 
schooling  now,  because  of  the  federal  aid  to  education  which 
now  exists,  than  they  had  after  they  arrived  in  the  land 
where  they  were  not  welcome. 

Dr.  Robert  Lamb,  the  chief  investigator  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of 
Destitute  Citizens,  sent  copies  of  all  the  testimonies  at 
the  hearings  which  were  held  before  that  committee.  Little 
doubt  remains  in  his  mind  or  in  that  of  John  H.  Tolan  from 
California,  chairman  of  this  committee,  about  the  influence 
of  John  Steinbeck  and  his  last  novel.    As  Carey  McWilliams 
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indicated  in  his  letter,  numerous  references  to  the  man 
and  his  book  are  found  in  the  testimonies  and  at  the 
hearings . 

Constantly  in  the  daily  news  such  articles  as  the 

following  taken  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 

January  30,  1941,  occur: 

Satisfied  that  many  migratory  workers  will  always 
be  "following  the  crops,"  the  Farm  Security  adminis- 
tration has  started  to  build  towns  on  wheels  for  them 

Sixteen  of  these  mobile  camps  are  already  rolling 
along  from  crop  to  crop  in  California,  Idaho,  Arizona 
Oregon  and  Washington.     Twenty  more  units  are  planned 
for  the  coming  year  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  for 
cotton  followers  in  Texas  and  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
regions  up  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  and  Mississippi 
Valley . 

The  typical  FSA  mobile  camp  has  200  tent  platforms 
a  shower  trailer  with  adjoining  dressing  rooms,  eight 
laundry  tubs  and  wringers  on  a  wooden  platform,  two 
dozen  WPA  toilets,  a  Diesel  generator,  hot  water 
heater,  fuel  tank,  water  tank,  boiler  and  electric 
light  poles.     The  workers  carry  their  own  tents. 

When  a  migrant  town  folds  its  tents  and  starts  to 
move,  it  makes  a  procession  of  at  least  five  trailers 
and  one  big  five-ton  truck.    An  average  camp  makes 
about  three  moves  a  year  and  needs  about  40  acres  to 
set  up  business. 

The  cajnp  families  shoulder  the  job  of  packing  up 
the  camp  for  moving  and  setting  it  up  at  the  end  of 
the  next  site,  contribute  two  hours'   service  toward 
keeping  the  traveling  community  in  order  and  70  cents 
a  week  for  recreation  and  social  welfare. 
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To  be  sure  all  of  these  ideas  pertaining  to  a 
modern  mobile  camp  can  not  be  found  in  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
but  the  bases  for  them  can.    As  the  Washington  correspondents 
to  this  reviewer  said,  "The  most  significant  point  about 
this  entire  movement  is  that  it  has  originated  and  has 
grown  to  be  of  national  importance  since  the  publishing  of 
Grapes  of  Wrath." 

The  challenge  to  John  Steinbeck  was  over  after  he 
registered  his  protest  in  this  novel,  based  on  a  tragic  but 
a  national  theme.     The  results  of  that  protest  have  been 
far-reaching  thus  far,  the  practical  effects  easy  to  relate. 
Where  and  when  these  results  will  stop  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  conjecture  in  1941  as  it  was  for  the  critics  to  prophesy 
its  effect  in  1939. 

Up  to  now  John  Steinbeck  has  been  the  greatest 
champion  these  homeless  people  have  had.     Whether  or  not 
he  will  continue  in  their  behalf  is  yet  another  matter 
about  which  one  can  only  surmise.    At  least,  they,  the 
dispossessed,  badly  needed  a  poet  at  the  time  they  had  had 
it  in  him. 

They  will  not  stop.     When  Ma  Joad  said:     "We're  the 
people  —  we  go  on,"  she  meant  it.    Drought,  famine  and 
flood  —  the  inhospitableness  of  the  soil  —  may  keep  them 
moving  indefinitely.     If  that  be  the  case  it  may  be  hoped 

there  will  be  another  Steinbeck  to  befriend  thera.  Sure 
it  was  such  men  as  he  to  whom  Shelley  referred  when  he 
said,  "Poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the 
world. " 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  JOHN  STEINBECK 
In  Perspective 

The  lyric  and  romantic  were  the  most  noticeable 
ingredients  in  Steinbeck's  first  novel,  Cup  of  Gold. 
This  book  appeared  quietly  in  1929,  just  two  months 
before  the  stock-market  crash  that  helped  change  the 
present  direction  of  American  literature.  Steinbeck 
has  not  written  another  romance."! 

From  whence  the  new  qualities  come,  the  very 
antitheses  of  the  most  noticeable  ones  in  his  first  book, 
deserves  attention  because  it  was  not  an  individual  change 
found  in  this  one  writer  alone. 

The  key  to  this  new  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words  "just  two  months  before  the  stock-market  crash."  The 
writers  since  that  day  have  been  forced  to  write  in  the 
style  of  the  day,  just  as  Van  Wyck  Brooks  prophesied  in 
1908  that  they  would  be  forced  to  do.     Lewis  Mumford  says 
that  Mr.  Brooks  was  the  first  to  announce  that  "we  had 
still  to  discover  the  body  of  our  country  and  had  still  to 
use  its  earth  and  its  sky  and  the  experience  that  lay 
between  them  in  the  creation  of  American  art  and  thought. 

In  no  field  of  art  was  there  more  dissident  form  and 
style  than  in  literature  which  characterized  the  frantic 

1  Harry  Thornton  Moore,  The  Novels  of  John  Steinbeck , 
Normandie  House,  Chicago,  1939,  p.  11 

2  Charles  A.  Beard  &  Mary  R.  Beard,  America  in  Midpassage, 
Vol.  II,  p.  657   ^ 


attempts  of  the  authors  to  endure  the  strain  and  sordidness 
of  the  American  tempest. 

The  writers  went  deeper  for  materials  in  this 
period  of  literary  development  than  they  had  ever  gone 
before.     Characteristics  and  cultures  of  classes  and  races 
as  a  whole  and  as  individuals  served  a  purpose  in  this  ef- 
fort to  portray  those  who  were  struggling  for  a  living  and 
trying  to  make  a  way  for  themselves  in  American  society. 
Signs  of  degradation  and  reconstruction  were  continually 
being  used  as  bases  for  stories.     "Contact  with  life"  was 
the  clue  to  this  new  writing.     Hioman  nature  in  all  its 
phases  was  paraded  before  the  reading  public.     To  the 
credit  of  it,  the  Beards  wrote  that 

Despite  its  narrowness  and  meanness,  human 
nature  never  failed  to  display,  upon  occasions 
great  and  small,  qualities  of  character  that 
gave  an  elevation  and  dignity  to  life,  even  to 
its  trivialities .3 

Only  Robinson  Jeffers  seemed  to  be  assured  that  there 
was  no  escape  from  the  incapacities  of  humanity;  complete 
frustration  was  his  only  answer. 

Such  literature  has  defied  and  still  defies  class- 
ification. Into  this  confused  period  cejiie  John  Steinbeck 
without  the  benefit  of  having  written  before.  Of  course, 
all  that  was  lyric  and  romantic  in  his  first  writing  was 


3    Charles  A.  Beard  &  Mary  A.  Beard,  America  in  Midpassage , 
Vol.  II,  p.  664 
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bound  to  disappear.     This  new  literature,  called  by  many 
"proletarian  literature,"  pictured  the  life  of  the  under- 
privileged in  America.     This  was  an  outcry  in  the  name  of 
the  "disinherited."     These  were  the  people  in  whom  Stein- 
beck had  always  been  interested  and  whom  he  might  help  by 
writing  in  their  behalf.     So  he  tried  that,  for  he,  like 
many  others,  obviously  decided  that  there  were  too  many 
people  in  our  country  who  had  never  figured  in  the  head- 
lines, and  that  interest  should  be  aroused  in  the  suffering 
in  silence  which  they  had  practiced  for  so  long.     This  new 
school  was  a  definite  institution  in  America  and  its 
influence  has  for  some  time  been  felt. 

Whether  the  novels  of  John  Steinbeck  are  social 

I 

novels  or  whether  they  are  merely  additional  contributions 
to  the  field  of  so-called  "proletarian  literature"  is  not  ' 
nearly  so  important  as  whether  anything  in  literature  can 
be  expected  to  benefit  the  masses  about  whom  he  writes. 

This  concise  answer  of  Bernard  De  Voto,  noted  critic, 
essayist,  and  novelist,  to  those  who  ask  what  is  the  meaning 
for  American  civilization  in  all  the  literature  called 
proletarian,  should  suffice  as  an  answer  for  anyone  pondering 
the  subject  in  connection  with  the  work  of  any  one  man: 


( 
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Class  literature,  the  literature  of  any  class 
whatever,  quite  apart  from  its  esthetic  function 
which  may  in  part  at  least  affect  all  classes, 
must  serve  at  least  one  of  two  functions.  First 
and  most  important,  there  is  the  function  of 
heightening  and  unifying  the  sentiments  of  the 
class  which  it  represents.     It  may  conform  or 
increase  their  group-consciousness,  step  up  their 
solidarity,  make  stronger  their  sense  of  power  and 
injury  and  communion,  and  create,  propagate,  and 
enliven  those  vital  myths,  beliefs,  ideals,  aims, 
dogmas,  slogans,  personifications,  purposes,  and 
sanctions  which  are  at  once  the  bonds  that  hold 
the  class  together  and  the  energy  that  makes  action 
possible.     Second,  there  is  the  interclass  function. 
Literature  may  be  an  agency  of  attack  on  other 
classes  by  making  them  pity  or  fear  the  class  it 
represents,  giving  them  a  sense  of  shame  or  guilt 
or  futility,  hganmering  at  their  doubts  with  ridicule 
or  horror  or  terror.     Or  it  may  proselytize  among 
them,  converting  the  essentially  religious  symbols 
of  its  own  myths  into  symbols  acceptable  among  the 
religions  it  invades,  and  carrying  the  position  by 
outflanking  it  with  visions  of  the  greater  glory  to 
come  —  or  the  equivalent  in  the  eschatology  of  the 
period.     These  functions  are  usually  quite  distinct. 
Only  rarely  and  only  in  great  literature  will  they 
coalesce.    A  work  of  genius  may  well  fuse  them 
together,  achieving  symbols  that  are  both  incandes- 
cent for  its  own  class  and  immediately  authoritative 
for  other  classes. 4 

All  men  who  were  writing  realistically  were  dealing 

with  the  actual  problems  of  life  and  labor  and,  according 

to  Carl  Sandburg,  "thrust  upon  the  first  class  passengers 

who  rode,  some  knowledge  of  the  second  class,  that  walked, 

and  of  the  third  class,  that  pushed  the  wagon."  Regardless 

of  the  classification,  these  books  upon  social  themes  were 

read  and  are  being  read  by  the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 

who  will  help  to  make  history  in  1950,  1960,  1970. 
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4    Charles  A.  Beard  &  Mary  R.  Beard,  America  in  Midpassage, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  725-26 


This,  then,  stimuls.tes  thinking  upon  another  vital 

question  concerning  the  potential  value  of  the  modern  novel 

based  on  a  social  theme.     Leon  Whipple  says  that  we  need  a 

critical  yardstick  for  measuring  these  novels  which  are  so 

apt  to  set  us  about  reforms  which  may  or  may  not  be  justified 

The  standards  we  may  justly  elect  are  four:  the 
author  must  represent  a  true  case  story  to  carry  his 
characters  and  drama;  he  must  have  the  principal  gifts 
of  the  novelist  for  story  telling;  he  must  reveal  that 
his  case  is  not  singular  but  general,  not  unique  but 
typical;  and  he  must  have  the  appeals  that  will  get 
his  book  widely  read,  for  without  a  popular  audience 
his  influence  will  be  narrow  and  indirect. ^ 

Steinbeck  forecasts  a  revolt  unless  society  sets 

about  doing  something  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  ordinary 

people  who  are  outcasts  due  to  changing  rural  economy.  He 

does  inject  himself  and  his  deep  feeling  into  his  story  so 

to  incite  his  readers  to  do  something  about  the  situation. 

The  picture  of  the  changes  in  the  life  of  the  people  in  the 

southern  half  of  the  United  States  —  changes  caused  by 

their  being  "tracted  off"  their  own  lands  often  after  they 

have  been  broken  down  by  debts  due  to  the  bad  droughts  — 

a  sort  of  disintegration  because  of  a  kind  of  factory's 

system's  being  inaugurated.     Steinbeck,  unlike  so  many 

authors  of  today,  has  noticed  the  conditions  where  large 

scale  farming  obtains.    At  least,  as  indicated  in  a 


5    Leon  K.  Whipple,  Novels  on  Social  Themes ,  pp.  401-402 
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statistical  report  which  Professor  Paul  Taylor  presented  to 
the  75th  Cong:ress,  Unemployment  and  Relief,  in  which  he  says 
that  between  1930  and  1937  the  proportion  of  tractors  jumped 
from  12.2  to  18.5  per  cent,  there  is  a  tremendous  displace- 
ment in  progress  now  because  of  this  farm  tractor.  Through 
his  picture  of  the  Joads ,  John  Steinbeck  has  brought  this 
fact  to  the  attention  of  a  half  million  people. 

Since  1880  the  problem  of  migratory  labor  has  existed 
in  California.     In  1913  Hiram  Johnson  created  the  Commission 
of  Immigration  and  Housing.     From  then  until  about  ten  years 
ago  much  was  accomplished  through  labor-camp  inspection,  but, 
because  the  population  of  labor-camps  now  exceeds  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  people,  such  inspection  is  almost  obsolete. 
Since  the  writing  of  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Governor  Olson  has 
presented  a  more  ambitious  program  to  the  legislature.  Much 
of  that  went  down  to  defeat,  but  Carey  McWilliams,  the  Chief 
of  the  Housing  and  Immigration  Department  of  California, 
says  that  "the  state  has  made  an  effort  to  coordinate  state 
and  federal  activities  and  to  support  such  progressive 
federal  agencies  as  the  Farm  Security  Administration  whose 
program  has  benefited  'the  Joads. '"^    j\_t  least,  it  would 
seem  that  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  is  what  a  social  novel  ought 
to  be.     That  is,  if  the  readers  of  this  kind  of  novel  should 
not  be  in  contact  with  arguments,  but  with  people. 

6     Carey  McWilliams,  What's  Being  Done  About  the  Joads, 
pp.  178-80 

Margp.ret  Marshall  says  that  the  "writer  is  not  requirec 
to  formulate  solutions;  his  only  obligation,  if  he  selects 
social  themes,  is  to  understand  them.     Steinbeck's  facility 
in  writing  is  far  greater  than  his  understanding  of  either 
social  forces  or  human  character."''' 

The  actual  or  the  possible  effects  of  Steinbeck' s 

works  are  impossible  to  prophesy.     It  is  too  early  in  his 

career  to  make  claims  for  him.    What  the  Beards  said  of  the 

letters  of  the  period  in  which  John  Steinbeck  was  writing 

can  be  said  of  him: 

.   .   .  marked  by  a  penetration  and  a  thrusting 
force  that  signified  a  growth  rather  than  a  diminu- 
tion of  insight  and  creative  intelligence.    Even  the 
crudeness  that  characterized  many  works  was  the 
crudeness  of  a  search  for  life  rather  than  a  sign 
of  decaying  talents. 8 

John  Steinbeck  has  done  no  more  and  no  less  than 

Voltaire,  who  wrote  unreservedly  about  the  life,  manners, 

and  cruelties  of  the  old  regime  of  the  eighteenth  century; 

than  Madame  de  Stael  did  just  a  few  decades  later  in  her 

treatise  On  Literature  Considered  in  Relation  to  Social 

Institutions ;  or  than  John  Merely  did  in  the  Victorian  age 

when  he  said,  in  part,  that  "art  is  only  the  transformation 

into  ideal  and  imaginative  shapes  of  the  predominant  system 

and  philosophy  of  life."    Hov/ever,  the  works  of  these  masters 


7  Margaret  Marshall,  Writers  in  the  Wilderness ,  pp.  576-78 

8  Charles  A.  Beard  &  Mary  R.  Beard,  America  in  Midoassage, 
p.  744 


of  literature  are  easier  to  judge  because  they  are  of  a 
time  long  past.    When  John  Steinbeck's  characters  and  events 
are  "softened  and  blurred  by  the  illusion  of  shadowy  per- 
spective," so  that  they  are  "clothed  in  the  appearance  of 
distance,"  a  fairer  estimate  of  what  he  has  accomplished  will 
be  forthcoming. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  PERSONALITY  OF  JOHN  STEINBECK 
His  Sincerity 
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JOHN  STEINBECK 
A  Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Sketch 

Name:     John  Ernst  Alcibiades  Socrates  Steinbeck 

Born:     Magna  Graece,  1902 

Father:     Herodotus  Xenophon  Steinbeck 

Mother:     Chloe  Mathilde  Lopez 

Married:     Jo  Alfreda  Jones,  in  Tia  Juana 

Writings:     The  Unstrung  Harpie,  Donohoe,  1906 

Taxgiversating  Tehabedrous ,  MacDougall ,  1927 
Barnacles  (Ballinadae)  Monograph 

2  vols.  Stanford  University  Press 
Bugs,  a  Critical  Study,  Morbide  Press 

That  John  Steinbeck  has  a  priceless  gift  of  not  tak- 
ing himself  seriously  is  evidenced  by  the  above  information 
which  he  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  files  of 
the  California  State  Library.     Fortunately,  as  the  answers 
are  a  revelation  of  the  wit  of  this  man,  who  will  not  help 
interviewers  today  any  more  than  he  did  the  California 
librarian,  Lawrence  Clark  Powell  rescued  this  card  after  it 
had  been  discarded. 

The  task  of  finding  many  "physical  facts,"  as  Stein- 
beck calls  them,  has  been  extremely  difficult.     To  one 
interviewer  Steinbeck  said,  "The  book's  the  thing.  Why 
bother  about  the  author?    Biography  by  its  very  nature  must 
be  half  fiction.    Autobiography  is  all  fiction."     To  Lewis 
Gannett,  who  is  a  friend  and  whose  wife,  Ruth  Gannett, 
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illustrated  Tortilla  Flat ,  he  said: 

"I  don't  mix  in  personal  publicity.     There  has 
been  too  much  of  it.     I  think  it  is  just  foolish. 
You  know  as  much  as  I  do,  and  your  information  is 
more  interesting  than  mine.     Say  anything  you  like. 
Make  up  things.     The  whole  purpose,  or,  rather, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  book  is  to  make  reader 
forget  that  there  is  a  writer  and  to  participate 
in  the  incidents  .'•  1 

To  yet  another  inquirer  he  wrote,  "I  really  like  the  bio- 
graphical method  used  by  my  dictionary.     It  would  say, 
John  Steinbeck,  writer,  born  1902,  died  (?).     There  is 
method.     There  is  finish.     There  is  even  suspense. "2 

In  spite  of  these  sajnple  answers  made  to  the  people 
sincerely  anxious  to  find  out  what  they  can  about  this  man 
who  is  at  the  present  time  "in  vogue,"  according  to  Harry 
Moore,  Steinbeck  assures  his  friends  that  he  is  not  "neu- 
rotic about  personal  publicity."    He  just  can  not  see  that 
whether  he  has  "housemaid's  knee"  or  he  has  a  "fear  of 
yellow  gloves"  has  anything  to  do  with  his  writings  or  the 
people's  interest  in  his  work.    That  may  well  be  true,  but, 
as  Lewis  Gannett  has  observed,  it  is  only  human  to  say  of 
an  author  whom  you  like,  "I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  man  he 
is?     I  like  his  book."     Because  of  this  shyness,  John  Stein- 
beck's friends  have  contributed  what  they  could  and  his 
biographers  have  discovered  all  they  could  from  his  books. 


1  Lewis  Gannett,  Personal  and  Biographical  Notes ,  Viking 
Press,  1939,  pp.  5-6 

2  Harry  T.  Moore,  Novels  of  John  Steinbeck,  Normandie 
House,  1939,  pp.  90-91 
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John  Ernst  Steinbeck,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Florida 
during  the  Civil  War.    When  he  was  only  sixteen  he  went  to 
California  where  he  met  and  married  Olive  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  teaching  in  a  tiny  red  schoolhouse  at  Big  Sur,  that 
rugged  country  of  cliffs  and  hills  which  furnishes  the 
setting  for  many  of  Steinbeck's  stories.     His  father,  who 
was  born  of  Prussian  and  New  England  forbears,  was  the 
county  treasurer  for  many  years  in  this  locality  which  is 
now  called  "the  Steinbeck  country."    His  mother  was  born 
of  north  of  Ireland  stock. 

John  Ernst  Steinbeck,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Salinas, 
California,  on  February  27,  1902.    He  has  a  sister,  Esther, 
who  is  a  home-demonstration  agent  in  northern  California; 
also,  a  married  sister,  Mrs.  Carroll  Rodgers,  who  lives 
near  Salinas. 

This  city  is  in  Monterey  County  and  is  near  the  north 
end  of  the  "long  valley"  which  has  farms  in  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  regions  of  the  state.    Gannett  says  of 
Monterey  County  that  it  is  as  unspoiled  a  country  as  you 
can  find  in  California.     It  does  have,  he  says,  the  haunted 
farms  of  Pastures  of  Heaven,  the  great  live  oaks  of  To  A 
God  Unknown ,  the  people  of  Tortilla  Flat,  the  apple-growing 
Pajora  Valley  of  In  Dubious  Battle ,  the  Salinas  river 


beside  which  George  and  Lennie  dreamed  in  Of  Mice  and  Men, 
the  scorched  hills  in  which  Jody  grew  up,  and  the  long 
valley  toward  which  the  "Okies"  drifted  in  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Into  this  wide  lettuce-growing  Salinas  valley  where 
the  crops  are  picked  by  those  migratory  workers  in  whom  he 
has  been  interested  since  childhood,  Steinbeck  was  born. 
From  early  childhood  which  he  spent  in  the  heart  of  this 
agricultural  region,  he  has  known  the  ways  of  the  working 
men,  has  had  a  deep  interest  in  their  problems,  has  felt 
a  keen  sympathy  for  them,  and  has  burned  with  a  desire  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  these  underprivileged  people. 
During  his  high  school  days,  he  worked  very  hard.  Some- 
times he  was  running  cultivators,  sometimes  bucking  grain 
bags ,  and  sometimes  working  in  the  laboratory  of  the  big 
Spreckles  sugar  refinery,  but  it  never  mattered  to  him  where 
he  was  nor  what  he  was  doing.     "Even  as  a  kid  he  was  in- 
terested in  everything  and  that  characteristic  has  been 
enlarged  and  developed  by  years." 

His  interest  in  this  work  and  these  workers  did  not 
relax,  but  he  felt  that  if  he  wrote  (as  he  hoped  to  later), 
he  wanted  some,  though  not  all,  available  college  courses. 
When  he  registered  at  Stanford  University,  he  shocked  the 
registrar  by  admitting  that  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  a 
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degree  —  he  just  wanted  certain  courses.    He  attended  inter- 
mittently, taking  time  off  again  and  again  to  labor  with 
the  migratory  workers  regardless  of  the  product  or  the 
location  at  the  time,  from  1919  to  1925.    While  there  he 
read  widely,  but  only  on  subjects  which  interested  him. 

After  one  year  at  Stanford  he  went  to  New  York,  the 
obvious  destination  for  those  desiring  to  write,  and  found 
he  could  not  keep  a  reporter's  job  because  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  write  the  sordid  facts  of  a  case.     He  chose  to 
record  only  the  philosophy  he  saw  in  each  one.    Each  bio- 
grapher then  relates  his  subsequent  job  of  carrying  bricks 
for  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden,  before  his  return  to 
California  where  he  worked  as  a  farm-hand,  painter's 
apprentice,  and  carpenter's  helper  until  his  fourth  and 
first  published  book  Cup  of  Gold  was  accepted. 

While  carrying  on  as  watchman  in  the  High  Sierras  he 
did  his  wood-chopping,  meeting  mail  boats  and  procuring 
supplies  as  conscientiously  as  he  could.     However,  regard- 
less of  his  care,  a  sugar-pine  crashed  through  one  of  the 
houses  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  he  lost  his  position.     From  there 
he  went  to  a  trout  hatchery  where  he  worked  until  his  Cup 
of  Gold,  upon  which  he  had  labored  while  caretaker,  was 
published. 


Soon  after  this  he  married  Carol  Henning  of  San  Jose, 
California.     Their  budget  was  about  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.     Fortunately  they  had  a  launch  from  which  they  could 
fish  because  that  comprised  the  bulk  of  their  meals.  At 
this  time  they  were  living  in  Pacific  Grove  in  a  home  which 
Steinbeck's  parents  had  given  them. 

To  be  sure,  Pacific  Grove  is  not  far  from  the 
artistic  colony  at  Carmel  but  it  was  not  that  group  of 
people  whose  life  incited  him  to  write  such  a  widely 
accepted  book  as  Tortilla  Flat .     It  was  the  paisanos  to 
whom  he  became  so  attached,  about  whom  he  became  such  an 
authority,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  so  vividly,  who  furnished 
that  impetus . 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  Cup  of  Gold  was  published. 
In  that  time  he  had  written  Pastures  of  Heaven  and  To  A  God 
Unknown  but,  by  practically  everyone,  he  was  as  much  ignored 
as  if  he  had  never  attained  the  status  of  an  author  with, 
at  least,  one  published  book  to  his  credit  —  Cup  of  Gold. 

The  reception  and  remuneration  accorded  Tortilla  Flat 
were  overwhelming  in  their  immediate  and  far-reaching  effects 
upon  the  lives  of  these  young  people.     For  the  first  time 
in  their  married  life,  they  had  some  money  —  some  extra 
money  —  which  gave  them  their  first  opportunity  to  decide 


( 
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what  they  might  do,  where  they  might  go  and  how  people  of 
independent  means  really  felt'.    Hollywood  producers  enthu- 
siastically received  Tortilla  Flat  and  they  even  suggested 
they  might  require  Steinbeck's  help  in  producing  it  as  a 
movie.     To  such  a  simple  person  who  loathes  publicity,  the 
thought  of  this  was  frightening  so  they  made  immediate 
plans  for  leaving  this  country  for  Mexico. 

Steinbeck  found  Mexico  beautiful  but  disturbing 
enough  so  that  he  could  not  write  there.     Hence,  his  return 
to  this  country  just  as  In  Dubious  Battle  was  about  to  be 
launched  on  a  very  insecure  career.     It  was  given  credit  by 
a  critical  public,  however,  for  he  was  awarded  a  medal  by 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  whose  members  were 
shocked  because  he  declined  to  accept  it  publicly  at  a 
dinner  held  expressly  for  this  purpose.     He  has  always  as 
consistently  refused  to  attend  public  functions  as  he  did 
to  attend  that  particular  one.    He  is  assured  that  they  are 
of  no  value  whatsoever  and  he  does  not  like  them. 

Before  Of  Mice  and  Men  was  published,  it  was  found 
that  the  coastal  fogs  were  not  healthy  for  Mrs.  Steinbeck. 
Hence,  with  some  money  which  was  received  from  Tortilla  Flat 
they  built  a  small  home  at  Los  Gatos. 


Then  came  the  great  success  of  Of  Mice  and  Men  as  a 
novel,  as  a  play,  and  as  a  movie.    Again,  csune  a  demand 
for  him  to  go  to  Hollywood.     This  time,  because  he  thought 
he  could  be  of  value  to  the  many  agricultural  workers,  he 
almost  consented. 

Instead,  however,  he  and  Mrs.  Steinbeck  went  on  a 
freighter  to  Scandinavia  to  see  those  countries  which  had 
held  such  a  fascination  for  him  that  he  knew  instinctively 
that  he  would  like  them  —  and  he  did.     Before  returning 
to  the  United  States,  they  looked  in  on  Russia  but  were 
never  sure  of  what  they  saw,  nor  what  they  came  away  with. 

Upon  their  return  to  America,  they  spent  some  time 
at  the  farm  which  George  S.  Kaufman  has  near  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania.     There  Steinbeck  finished  the  play  Of  Mice 
and  Men  which  opened  on  Broadway  in  1937  and  which  was  a 
great  success.     It  was  a  hit  of  that  season,  so  for  it  the 
Drama  Critics'  Circle  gave  him  an  award. 

On  their  way  to  the  Coast  they  stopped  along  the 
route  but  what  Steinbeck  saw  in  Oklahoma,  he  could  never 
forget.    There  he  collected  much  of  his  material  for  Grapes 
of  Wrath.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Steinbecks  drove  with 
the  migratory  workers  going  to  California,  lived  crudely 
with  them  in  tents,  and  worked  with  them  when  they  reached 
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"the  promised  land."    After  getting  all  the  material  he 
thought  he  could  use,  he  returned  to  Los  Gatos  to  assimilate 
it.     Little  wonder  that  he  was  a  victim  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion at  the  completion  of  this  book,  or  that  for  weeks  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  forbidden  even  to  read  or  to  write. 

This  extremely  shy  man,  who,  one  informer  says,  is 
of  giant  height  with  fair  hair  and  a  fair  moustache,  with 
Irish  blue  eyes  (the  blue  of  the  Pacific  on  a  sunny  day), 
with  a  deep,  quiet,  slow  voice,  has  intense  love  of  nature 
and  of  rural  life,  as  is  apparent  in  almost  all  of  his 
books  which  deal  with  people  close  to  the  land,  and  the 
land  itself. 

He  is  husky,  it  is  said,  and  he  has  a  German  build, 
but,  says  Gannett,  "He  is  more  Irish  than  German.    All  the 
Irish  Calif ornians  understand  the  brown  hills,  the  trees 
in  the  canyons  and  the  divinity  of  the  soil,  better  than  do 
late-coming  Germans  and  Yankees.     One  reason  the  world  loves 
Irishmen  is  that  in  them,  as  in  John  Steinbeck,  toughness 
and  tenderness  walk  hand  in  hand."*^ 


3    Lewis  Gannett,  Personal  and  Biographical  Notes , 
Viking  Press,  1939,  p.  11 


JOHN  STEINBECK 
The  Novelist 

Lawrence  Powell  says  that  it  is  far  too  early  to 

attempt  any  definitive  work  on  this  man  only  thirty-nine 

years  old,  but  that  the  biographical  interest  is  second 

to  the  regard  for  him  as  an  artist,  anyway.     This  approach 

is  from  that  point  of  view. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  leave  the  author  out 
of  his  narrative,  and  many  considerations  have 
united  to  confirm  writers  of  fiction  in  the  feeling 
that  it  is  bad  form  for  them  to  intrude  personally 
in  their  story. 1 

John  Steinbeck,  the  novelist,  has  closely  conformed 
to  this  prevalent  literary  style.     Yet,  more  can  be  learned 
of  him  through  his  writings  than  in  any  other  way.  His 
friends  have  graciously  amended  the  small  amount  of  bio- 
graphical material,  but  they  admit  very  frankly  that  they 
have  depended  more  upon  what  he  has  written  than  upon  any- 
thing he  has  ever  said. 

The  outward  and  visible  qualities  of  this  author 
have  raised  many  controversial  questions.    He  has  been 
called  anti-social  very  often,  but  that  may  well  be  because 
to  many  of  his  intimate  friends  he  does  seem  shy  and 


1    Joseph  Warren  Beach,  "Eight  Novels  Between  Years," 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  23 : 17 ,  March  29 ,  1941 
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reticent.     Yet  in  his  letter  to  the  writer,  E.  F.  Ricketts, 
the  friend  with  whom  Steinbeck  is  closely  associated  in  the 
Pacific  Biological  Laboratories,  says,  "John  Steinbeck  is 
introverted  and  shrinking  from  publicity,  ra.ther  than  shy." 

When  Joseph  Henry  Jackson  wrote  the  introduction  to 
the  Heritage  Press's  edition  of  Grapes  of  Wrath,  he  said, 
"As  for  his  essential  gentleness,  his  sympathy,  his  ready 
understanding  of  any  kind  of  human  being,  those  things  are 
as  natural  to  him  as  breathing."     These  characteristics 
the  critic  had  seen  in  the  works  of  the  author. 

According  to  Samuel  Levenson,  who  is  judging  the  man 
by  his  novels,  Steinbeck  has  one  single  emotion  which 
dominates  all  others,  and  that  is  "compassion,  a  deep  and 
abiding  sympathy  for  the  homeless,  the  hungry,  the  vagrant 
and  the  sick  —  one  human  emotion  with  which  he  sympathizes 
most,  loneliness . "2    One  obvious  example  of  this,  of  course, 
was  the  case  of  George  and  Lennie  whose  companionship  in 
Of  Mice  and  Men  led  them  to  search  for  security.    A  typical 
expression  of  this  feeling  was,  "A  man  must  have  someone  or 
something  to  love,  whether  it  be  a  woman,  a  dog,  or  a  half- 
wit."   With  this  compassionate  understanding  he  has  read  the 
dreams  and  the  desires  of  the  paisanos,  the  vagabonds,  the 
drafters,  and  the  cowhands  about  whom  he  wrote. 

2    Samuel  Levenson,  "The  Compassion  of  John  Steinbeck," 
Canadian  Forum,  20:185,  Seot.,  1940 
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Joseph  Warren  Beach  says,  "Steinbeck  is  too  fond  of 
men  to  be  a  cynic."     That  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  distress  of  these  groups  already  indi- 
cated has  continued  to  fascinate  him  as  it  did  in  his 
younger  days.    At  that  time,  however,  his  chief  concern 
was  the  difference  between  the  way  men  act  as  individuals 
and  as  a  mob. 

Little  doubt  remains  after  reading  many  international 
reactions  to  Steinbeck  and  numberless  national  comments 
about  him  that  he  is  quite  generally  conceded  to  be  a 
literary  artist  and  one,  as  Heywood  Broun  said,  "respected 
for  the  integrity  of  his  artistic  sincerity." 

Said  Burton  Rascoe,  often  a  severe  critic  of  John 

Steinbeck's  works  as  well  as  an  admirer  of  the  notable 

qualities  in  the  man: 

As  a  literary  artist  he  has  deliberately  posed 
for  himself  the  most  difficult  problem  conceivable 
to  the  writer  of  fiction  and  he  has  resolved  it  in 
a  Sophoclean  manner;  that  is  without  poetic  or 
rhetorical  fault. 3 

Edmunds  Richards  retorts,  when  critics  say  that  what 

Steinbeck  writes  is  propaganda: 


3    Burton  Rascoe,  "John  Steinbeck,"  27:205-216,  March,  1938 


Intellectually  Steinbeck  is  in  the  thick  of  the 
movement  of  our  day.     His  sympathies  may  be  for  a 
new  order  now  in  the  making,  but  they  are  never 
permitted  to  betray  his  art.     He  has  almost  a  Greek 
compassion  for  the  victims  of  life's  and  fate's 
injustice,  but  his  pity  is  one  thing  and  his  art  is 
another .4 

A  friend  has  written  that  Steinbeck  is  afraid  of 
hate  and  never  has  wanted  to  hate  anyone  or  have  anyone  hate 
him  —  very  much.     His  readers  would  not  have  to  be  told 
that  because  that  unexpressed  feeling  is  evidenced  in  so 
many  novels.    Especially  in  In  Dubious  Battle  does  the 
reader  feel  the  fear  of  that  emotion  in  the  author. 

What  novel  does  not  prove  the  statement  of  Christophe 
Morley  that  Steinbeck  is  a  "controlled,  deliberate  and 
ascertained  workman  equal  in  power  and  in  sensitiveness"? 
In  and  of  themselves  the  figures  of  speech  found  through 
all  of  the  stories  are  silent  testimonies  to  his  power  of 
expression  as  well  as  to  his  sensitivity  to  the  beauty  and 
expressiveness  of  words.     In  The  Pastures  of  Heaven  when  he 
said,  "the  valley  lay  crouched  in  waiting  for  the  time 
when  Robbie  should  go  to  school"  there  is  an  excellent 
example  of  that  ability.     In  the  same  collection  he  remarks 
that  when  the  teacher  was  being  visited  by  the  board  members 
it  seemed  as  if  "time  dripped  by."    And  in  In.  Dubious 


4    Edmund  Richards,  "The  Challenge  of  John  Steinbeck," 
North  American  Review,  1:407-408,  Summer,  1937 
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Battle  may  be  found  a  last  example  to  substantiate  the 
claim  that  he  is  sensitive,  when  in  referring  to  the  apple 
pickers  starting  their  work  he  says,  "The  great  orchard 
crawled  with  activity." 

In  effect,  Edmund  Richards  says  that  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  put  a  finger  on  the  whole  secret  of  a  great  writer, 
but  that  there  are  "certain  characteristics  which  do  fall 
within  the  compass  of  criticism,  and  certain  qualities 
which  distinguish  if  they  do  not  define  the  genius  of 
Steinbeck."    As  an  example  he  cites  maturity  as  a  virtue 
which  distinguishes  Steinbeck's  books,  for  Steinbeck,  he 
says,  "like  a  mature  man  takes  sex  in  his  stride  and  so 
treats  it  realistically  and  not  sentimentally  as  a  natural 
and  amoral  appetite  of  the  human  animal." 

Just  as  "Doc"  Burton  was  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  Good  and  Evil  in  In  Dubious  Battle ,  so  is  John  Steinbeck 
chiefly  concerned  with  it.     His  is  not  a  moral  nor  a 
philosophical  curiosity,  but  a  very  human  one  based  on  the 
natural  beliefs  which  he  has  probably  had  since  his  boyhood 
associations  with  the  Indians  on  the  West  Coast. 

His  religion  is  as  naturalistic  as  are  his  ethics 
and  his  beliefs.  To  be  sure,  it  is  based  upon  a  kind  of 
mysticism  which  grows  increasingly  impressive  as  it  grows 


increasingly  difficult  for  the  reader  to  understand  in 
To  A  God  Unknown .     But  the  religion  is  there,  and  a  very- 
definite  r>art  of  his  life  it  is,  tool 

The  critics  evolving  this  impressive  list  of 
attributes  which  tend  to  prove  that  John  Steinbeck  is  an 
artist,  not  a  reformer  nor  an  agitator,  have  omitted  the 
fundamental  one  exemplified  in  the  letter  included  here 
which  the  American  Booksellers  Association  forwarded  to 
the  writer.     In  his  straightforward  letter  of  appreciation 
to  this  association,  Steinbeck,  who,  when  living  in  Pacific 
Grove  contributed  stories  and  poems  under  his  own  nsune  and 
the  gentle  pseudonym  "Amnesia  Glasscock,"  showed  himself  a 
very  ordinary  and  a  very  grateful  human  being,  pleased  with 
being  appreciated. 

When  Tom  Collins,  the  man  to  whom  Grapes  of  Wrath 

was  dedicated  and  who  later  became  the  technical  advisor 

on  the  20th  Century  Lot  when  the  picture  of  this  book  was 

being  produced,  heard  that  a  study  about  the  sincerity  of 

John  Steinbeck  was  being  carried  on,  he  wrote  to  the  writer 

of  that  study.     In  his  letter  he  said: 

My  friend,  John  Steinbeck,  spent  much  time  with 
me  out  in  the  rural  slums,  working  with  me  among 
these  migratory  farm  workers,  and  gathering  "atmos- 
phere" for  the  Grapes. 


You  see,  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  real  friend,  for  in  this  instance,  it 
is  an  honor  to  possess  such  a  sincere  friend  as  is 
John  Steinbeck.    Misery  and  squalor  make  poor  bed 
fellows,  but  they  weld  together  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  bitter  experience  of  living,  working 
and  sharing  both.     That  is  our  relationship  — 
that  is  the  basis  of  our  friendship. 

Professor  David  Lambeth  of  Dartmouth  College  told 
the  writer  that  his  mother  thought  probably  no  one  ever 
wrote  who  was  more  sincere  in  his  desire  to  know  thoroughly 
about  what  he  was  writing  and  in  his  determination  to  do  a 
good  job  at  writing  than  Steinbeck.    Her  knowledge  was 
first-hand,  for  she  was  living  in  the  San  Joaquin  Va.lley  the 
first  time  John  Steinbeck  left  Stanford  University  to  follow 
the  migrants  to  begin  to  accumulate  information  for  his 
writing.     He  left  Stanford  walking,  and  as  noon  approached, 
he  stopped  at  the  Lambeth  fa^rm  to  see  if  he  could  work  to 
earn  his  dinner.     When  they  could  find  no  work  for  him  to 
do  he  ate  there  but  insisted  upon  oaying  for  the  meal.  Mrs. 
Lambeth  became  very  much  interested  in  this  retiring  young 
man  whom  she  wanted  to  persuade  to  return  to  Stanford.  As 
she  had  spent  much  of  her  life  in  China  her  habit  of  serv- 
ing afternoon  tea  was  so  fixed  that  she  always  served  it , 
and  was  especially  happy  to  have  a  guest.     In  an  informal 
conversation  at  this  time,  Steinbeck  confided  in  her  that 
he  wanted  very  much  to  write,  but  that  he  was  not  even  sure 
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of  his  ability  to  do  so.     "But,"  said  he,  "of  one  thing  I 
am  sure,  and  that  is  that  I  must  go  through  the  regular 
daily  hardships  of  those  migrants  we  can  see  moving  slowly 
along  the  road  below  us ,  or  I  can  never  hope  to  have  the 
public  read  and  believe  what  I  have  written." 

In  these  people  he  has  always  maintained  an  interest 
so  in  1936,  he  wrote  a  series  of  seven  factual  articles  on 
migratory  agricultural  workers  for  the  San  Franc i sco  News . 
These,  which  were  called  The  Harvest  Gypsies ,  were  reprinted 
with  an  epilogue  and  published  by  Simon  Lubin  Society  of 
California  in  April,  1938.     This  pajnphlet  was  called  Their 
Blood  Is  Strong ,  and  was  packed  with  dynamite  in  defense  of 
the  oppressed  —  these  migrants  for  whom  John  Steinbeck  has 
done  so  much  championing. 

Yet,  he  consistently  refuses  to  link  himself  with 
any  sociological  or  political  consequence  of  his  books. 
Groups  like  the  Simon  Lubin  Society  of  California  have  had 
to  get  along  without  him,  "sincere  though  they  may  be  in 
their  efforts  to  do  something  for  the  migrants  new  and  old." 

In  these  refusals  he  is  sincere,  too,  for  he  is  a 
novelist.     "That  is  the  point.    He  intends  to  go  on  being  a 
novelist . " 
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NOTES  CONCERNING  THE  MAP  OF  MONTEREY  COUNTY 


In  Monterey  Co\mty  some  of  the  places  about  which 

John  Steinbeck  has  written  actually  exist.     Some  are  only 

imaginary.    The  map  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  but,  as 

there  is  a  connection  between  Steinbeck's  life  and  his 

works,  this  map  serves  to  trace  that  relationship.  To 

Harry  Moore  Steinbeck  wrote: 

I  have  usually  avoided  using  actual  places 
to  avoid  hurting  feelings  for,  although  I  rarely 
use  a  person  or  a  story  as  it  is  —  neighbors 
love  only  too  well  to  attribute  them  to  some  one. 
Thus  you  will  find  that  The  Pastures  of  Heaven 
does  not  look  very  much  like  Corral  de  Tierra, 
you'll  find  no  pine  forests  in  Jolon  and  as  for 
the  valley  of  In  Dubious  Battle  —  it  is  a  com- 
posite valley  as  it  is  a  composite  strike.  If 
it  has  the  characteristics  of  Pajaro  nevertheless 
there  was  no  strike  there.     If  it  is  like  the 
cotton  strike,  that  wasn't  apples.     Only  in 
Crapes  of  Wrath  have  I  turned  to  actual  places  — 
that  and  Tortilla  Flat .     For  I  still  feel  it  use- 
less and  foolish  to  hurt  individual  feelings.   .  . 
the  maps  don't  work  because  I  mixed  up  the  topo- 
graphy on  purpose. 

A  locale  is  suggested  in  each  story  indicated  on  the 
map,  so  the  place  where  the  imaginary  people  in  each  story 
lived  is  marked.     The  choices  had  to  be  made  from  insinu- 
ations and  descriptions  in  the  stories.     Hence,  much  chance 
for  confusion  and  omission  existed. 


The  setting  of  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  could  not  tie 
included  because  it  was  to  Kern  and  Tulare  counties  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  that  the  dispossessed  farmers  went  to 
the  orchards. 

Although  Cup  of  Gold  was  written  while  John  Steinbeck 
was  at  Lake  Tahoe  in  California,  the  setting  is  in  Panama, 
so  it  is  purposely  omitted. 

Surely  the  time  will  come,  if  in  fact  it  is  not 
already  here,  when  this  section  of  California  will  be  as 
universally  acknowledged  "The  Steinbeck  Country"  as  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  is  the  accepted  "Mark  Twain  Country"  of  today. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CHECK-LIST  OF 
FIRST  EDITIONS^ 


(This  does  not  attempt  to  be  a  complete  bibliography,  but 
it  is  a  check-list  of  first  editions  as  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined at  this  time.     It  notes  every  "first"  appearance 
of  an  item  by  Steinbeck  between  the  covers  of  a  book. 
Steinbeck's  magazine  appearances  and  collations  of  critical 
items  concerning  him  will  have  to  be  left  to  some  future 
compiler  of  a  specialized  Steinbeck  bibliography.) 

CUP  OF  GOLD:     A  Life  of  Henry  Morgan .  Buccaneer,  With 
Occasional  Reference  to  History.     New  York,  Robert  M. 
McBride  &  Co.  1929.     First  Published,  August,  1929,  appears 
on  the  verso  of  the  title  page.     Covici-Friede  issued  a 
new  edition  in  1936,  made  from  photo-offset  plates  of  the 
McBride  edition,  with  a  foreword  by  Lewis  Gannett. 

THE  PASTURES  OF  HEAVEN.     New  York,  Brewer,  Warren  &  Putnajn. 
1932.     There  are  four  issues  of  this  book.     In  all,  approx- 
imately 2500  sets  of  sheets  comprise  the  first  edition.  The 
first  issue,  consisting  of  about  650  copies,  has  Brewer, 
Warren  &  Putnam  on  the  title  page  and  spine.     The  second 
issue  consists  of  copies  with  the  Brewer,  Warren  &  Putnajn 
title  page,  but  with  Robert  Ballou  stamped  on  the  spine. 
1000  copies  of  this  issue  were  available.     The  third  issue 
has  a  new  title  page  tipped  in,  with  the  name  Robert  0. 
Ballou  as  publisher,  and  Robert  Ballou  stamped  on  the  spine. 
The  fourth  issue  has  a  title  page  tipped  in,  with  the  name 
Covici-Friede  as  publisher,  and  is  so  stamped  on  the  spine. 

TO  A  GOD  UNKNOWN.     New  York,  Robert  0.  Ballou.    ^19331 . 
First  published  1933  appears  on  the  verso  of  the  title  page. 
The  entire  edition  consists  of  approximately  1500  sets  of 
sheets.     Of  these,  600  comprise  the  first  issue,  having  the 
Ballou  imprint.     In  1935,  the  remaining  copies  were  issued 
with  Covici-Friede  title  page  tipped  in  on  a  stub,  and  the 
najne  Covici-Friede  stamped  on  the  spine.     Copies  having  the 
Covici  imprint  constitute  the  second  issue. 
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0.  HENRY  MEMORIAL  AWARD.     Prize  Stories  of  1934.  Edited 
by  Harry  Hansen.     Garden  City,  Doubleday  Doran  &  Co. ,  Inc. 
1934.     Contains  the  story  The  Murder  by  Steinbeck,  reprinted 
from  The  North  American  Review.     This  story  was  later  in- 
cluded in  The  Lonp;  Valley. 

TORTILLA  FLAT.     New  York,  Covici-Friede .    [l935].  First 
Edition  not  indicated,  but  later  printings  noted  on  the 
verso  of  the  title  page.     Illustrated  by  Ruth  Gannett.  An 
advance  issue  of  500  copies,  bound  in  wrappers,  was  issued 
for  promotional  purposes.     Reprinted  in  the  Modern  Library 
series,  1937,  with  a  foreword  written  expressly  for  it  by 
the  author. 

IN  DUBIOUS  BATTLE.     New  York,  Covici-Friede.    ^936"\.  First 
Edition  not  indicated,  but  later  printings  noted  on  the 
verso  of  the  title  page.    A  deluxe  edition  of  99  copies, 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  author,  and  boxed,  was  also 
issued. 

NOTHING  SO  MONSTROUS:     A  Story.    [New  York,  The  Pynson  Print- 
ers].    1936.     The  Junius  Maltby  episode  from  The  Pastures  of 
Heaven ,  reprinted,  with  an  epilogue  written  for  this 
edition  by  the  author.     Illustrated  by  Donald  McKay. 
Limited  to  370  copies,  unnumbered. 

SAINT  KATY  THE  VIRGIN.  \New  York,  Covici-Friede.  1936]. 
Deluxe  edition  only,  limited  to  199  copies,  numbered  and 
signed  by  the  author.     Later  included  in  The  Long  Valley. 

OF  MICE  AND  MEN.     New  York,  Covici-Friede.    \l937l  .     The  first 
printing  consists  of  2500  copies.     On  page  9,  lines  2  and  3, 
reading  upwards,  read  "and  only  moved  because  the  heavy 
hands  were/pendula. "    There  is  a  dot  between  the  two  numbers 
8  on  page  88.     The  top  is  stained  blue.     The  second  and 
subsequent  printings  have  the  errors  corrected,  and  green 
stained  top.     The  first  illustrated  edition,  issued  (in 
London)  by  William  Heinemann,  Ltd.,  later  in  1937,  decorated 
by  Michael  Rothenstein. 

THE  RED  PONY:     I .     The  Gift ,  II.  The  Great  Mountains ,  III . 
The  Promise .     New  York,  Covici-Friede.     1937.    Deluxe  edition 
only,  limited  to  699  copies,  numbered  and  signed  by  the 
author.     Later  included  in  The  Long  Valley. 
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OF  MICE  AND  MEN:     A  Play  in  Three  Acts.     New  York,  Covici- 
Friede.  [1937^. 

DEL  MONTE  RECIPES.     Del  Monte , ^California} .     1937.  Issued 
by  the  Del  Monte  Properties  Compajiy  as  a  promotion  piece 
for  the  Hotel  Del  Monte.     Steinbeck  contributed  a  recipe  to 
this  collection  of  favorite  recipes  of  famous  persons. 

THEIR  BLOOD  IS  STRONG.     San  Francisco,  The  Simon  J.  Lubin 
Society  of  California,  Inc.  1938.    A  pamphlet.  Published 
April,  1938,  appears  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  print- 
ing.    Subsequent  issues  are  so  noted.     This  is  a  reprint 
of  seven  articles  on  California  Migratory  Labor  conditions 
which  Steinbeck  wrote  for  the  San  Francisco  News  in  1936, 
with  a  1938  Epilogue. 

THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES,  1938,  edited  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1938.     First  edition  must  have 
date  on  title  page.     Contains  the  story  Crysanthemum . 
Later  included  in  The  Long  Valley. 

THE  LONG  VALLEY.     New  York,  The  Viking  Press.     1938.  First 
published  in  September  1938  noted  on  the  verse  of  the  title 
page.     Two  stories,  Flight  and  The  Leader  of  the  People, 
had  never  before  been  printed. 

0.  HENRY  MEMORIAL  AWARD.     Prize  Stories  of  1938.     Edited  by 
Harry  Hansen.     New  York,  Doubleday  Doran  &  Co. ,  Inc.  1938. 
First  Edition  printed  on  verso  of  the  title  page.  Contains 
the  story  The  Promise  by  Steinbeck,  reprinted  from  Harpers. 

GRAPES  OF  WRATH.     New  York,  The  Viking  Press .  (l9393 .  First 
published  in  April  1939  noted  on  verso  of  title  page. 

MORGAN  SAILS  THE  CARIBBEAN,  by  Berton  Braley.     New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1934.    A  letter  from  Steinbeck  to  the 
author,  giving  him  permission  to  use  certain  incidents  from 
Cup  of  Gold  is  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment . 

THE  COLOPHON:     New  Series.     New  YorkfPynson  Printers,  Inc.^. 
1938.     The  Autumn  number,  Volume  3,  Number  4,  contains  an 
article  by  Lawrence  Clark  Powell  entitled  Toward  A  Biblio- 
graphy of  John  Steinbeck,  in  which  a  brief  travesty  autobio- 
graphy from  State  Librarians'  Questionnaire  is  printed  for 
the  first  time. 
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NOTE 

Cup  of  Gold,  To  A  God  Unknown,  Tortilla  Flat,  In  Dubious 
Battle,  Of  Mice  and  Men  and  The  Long  Valleir  were  published  ' 
in  England  by  William  Heinemann,  Ltd.,  of  London,  who  made 
their  own  plates  for  each  issue,  and  in  Canada  by  George  J. 
McLeod,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  who  imported  complete  bound  copies 
from  Covici-Friede  and  the  Viking  Press.     McLeod  also 
published  The  Pastures  of  Heaven  and  The  Red  Pony  under  this 
arrangement.     Philip  Allan  and  Company,  Ltd.,  published 
The  Pastures  of  Heaven  in  London.     The  Grapes  of  Wrath  is 
being  published  in  London  by  William  Heinemann,  Ltd. ,  and 
in  Toronto  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

1    Harry  Thornton  Moore,  The  Novels  of  John  Steinbeck 
(Chicago),  Normandie  House,  1939,  pp.  97-101 
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